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BPU CATION.—The Rev. JOHN ALLEN KP! CATION.—The Wife of a Clergyman, yur ‘ATIONAL Establishment for Young 
will have VACANCIES for THREE PUPILS after the Christ- 4 residing in a healthy part of Surrey, twelve miles from London, 4 LADIES.— ie tere USE, Stanley-creseent, Notting- 
mas Vacation. Terms, Thirty Guineas per annum. is desirousof meeting with some YOUNG CHILDREN to BRING UP | hill, London ‘ ted by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. The present VA- 
Address Rev. J. ALLEN, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. and EDUCATE with her own. They would be entirely under her CATION will TE = MIN ATE on JANUARY 30th. Prospectuses of 
T T ‘ < . are ¢ superintendence, and receive the comforts of a hom« rerms will be f rded on application 

4 DUCATION.—A Gentleman desires to obtain | Tho nicn mech ate ine, pi si > cee = ae = eee 
4 an ASSISTANTSHIP ina SCHOOL. Can teach Senior Classics Address “ M, A.,” post-office, Kingston, Surrey. JOARD and EDUCATION, for Y oung Gen- 
and Junior Mathematics, &c j = “ bs f tlemen under twelve years of ag =n rms, Four Guineas per 

Apply to “P. P.," 6, Dowry-parade, Notwells, Bristol ANGLISH EDUCATION.—Wanted, in a re- | Quarter. ‘No extras. References of the highest respectailit 

1, Address Mr. JOHNSON, Hoghton, near Pr 


yy DUCATION, 
4 


nan OFFERS 


lorquay.—A Married Clergy- 

m a very desirable HOME for a YOUNG LADY of 

rank and fortune, to educate with his daughters, 14 and 16 years of 
age, 200/. per annum, 

Address the “A.B.,” Belvid 


* Tr Mm Tf vp . ra: ° 
4 DUCATION for LITTLE BOYS, in Brighton. 
4 —The Misses ASHBY receive YOUNG GENTLEMEN for 

board and education, at 23, Glocester-place. In this establishment the 

ease and pleasures of home are combined with the regularity of 
school discipline. The Pupils enjoy the benefit of maternal care, as all 
domestic arrangements are under the immediate superintendence of 

Mrs. Ashby. References are allowed to the parents of pupils, and a 

prospectus will be forwarded on application. 











tev. ore-house, Torquay, Devon. 





4 DUCATION.—The Authoress of the Book 
J) entitled “The Parent's Great Commission,” wishes to receive 
under her care andl to Educate THREE YOUNG LADIES, 
Keference to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Hamilton; her Grace 


the Duchess of Koxburghe; and Lady Pilkington, Chevet, Yorkshire. 

Before troubling the referees, communicate with the Authoress of 
“The Parent's Great Commission,” the Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, 
Derby. 

ry 1 r . TO ra y . 

j};DUCATION.—No. 41, ONSLOW-SQUARE 

4 (Large Corner House.)—Mrs. FURLONG'S popular system 
(patronised by her Grace the Duchess of Argyll) commends itself to 
the reflecting as combining a thorough systematic course, which will 
be chiefly appreciated by those in high posi , and who desire for 
their daughters a moral and religious training. The Institute recom- 
mences its duties the 28th January, 1855. 


Ky PUCATION, — CAVENDISH 
‘4 


John's-wood.—The 












HOUSE, 











CAVENDISH-ROAD, St. ensuing TERM 
will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, JANUARY 25. The highest pro- 
fessional talent is engaged for every department of study, and the 





whole system of mora! and intellectual training is under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principal, who has for many years successfully 
conducted the education of young ladies. A German governess is resi- 
dent in the establishment. 

Prospectuses, with the names of attendant professors, may be ob- 
tained of Mr. ROLANDI, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- 
sireet. 


1 + r r r 7 
BPUca rTION.—BRIGHTON.—THE 
4 HILL SCHOOL—Mr. SCUDAMORE, a Married Graduate of 
Cambridge, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS, who are in- 
structed in French, German, the Classics, and Mathematics, at in- 
elusive terms. The Pupils take their meals with the family, and have 
ali the advantages of a comfortable home. The grounds are extensive 
aud healthy. French and German constantly spoken, under the super- 
intendence of resident native masters. 


SDUCATION.—STAFFORD.— 
4 Mr. CHRITCHLEY desires to present his thanks to his Friends 
and the Public, for the very liberal support he has reccived since his 
removal to his present residence, and begs to assure them that no 


ROSE- 




















eare shall be wanting on his part to render the intellectual and moral 
culture available for all the purposes of active life: and he hopes, by 
e mstant attention, to merit a continuance of their favour, 
wd, Dee. 29th, 1354, 
oung Gentlemen are expected to RESUME their STUDIES 
on WEDNESDAY, the 24th of JANUARY. 


 DUCATION.—The of GROVE- 


situation 








HOUSE, ST. PETER’S, near eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purit ess of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to de ions, while the invi- 


1 
cond 





gorating properties of the si wrounding sea render 

tive to the development of physical strength. 

the principal has been fluenced by the 

health, impr nent, gentlemanly 

with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents 8 puy 

Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. only are received, and number 
limited. 


) DUCATION.—A LADY, conducting a long- 
established Finishing-School in the Country of high respectability, 
wishes to fill TWO VACANCIES, occurring after Christmas, with the 
daughters of Clergymen, of which her school is largely composed, and 
to whom sho makes a considerable reduction in her terms, charging for 
Koard and a complete Engish Education, with French, Drawing in 
various styles, Dancing, the Pianoforte, and Singing, but Thirty Gui- 
heas perannum. Italian, when required, Two Guineas extra, The 
French language is taught by a Parisienne, 
‘a imparted in the best manner, while the house and domestic arrange- 
ments are superior. High referenc es ¢ an be given to gentlemen and 
clergymen whose daughters are pupils. 
Aduress (prepaid) “ J. 5. M.,” care of Mr. WILLIAMS, 
123, Cheapside, London. 


DUCATION at OCKBROOK, near DERBY. 
4_The pee for the EDUCATION of Young LADIES and 
Young GENT {} at Ockbrook, near Derby, will RE-OPEN after 
the C Desa acation, on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. The object 
of these Institutions is, to Train and Educate Youth in such a manner 
as to prepare them efficiently to discharge the duties of Christian 
8o Besides all that is requisite to a sound English Education, 
PB ‘upils have every facility for acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
ical and the most useful Modern Languages, as well as the ac- 
complishments of Music, Singing, and Drawing. 
Prospectuses may be obtained of the Rev. 5. WILSON, the 
or of Miss ROBINSON, the Governess. 
N.B.—Ockbrook, celebrated alike for its beauty 
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and each accomplishment | 


situated about a mile from the Borrowash Station on the Midland 
Ailway. 
DU CATION.—Mr. STEELE, hav ving - given 


up his Day School, in compliance with the wishes of many of 
‘es friends, continues to devote his sole and undivided attention to his 
BOARDERS. He be gs respectfully to draw the consideration of Pa- 
Tents and Guardians to the advantages which he hopes he is enabled 
to hold out. His house, which is situated in the most pleasant part of 
the Bay of Douglas, has been erected by himself, without regard to 
expense, for the express accommodation of his Pupils; and has been, 
during the last winter, gre: atly enlarged and improved, so as to render 
it as complete as possible in every respect for the purposes for which it 
is intended. It possesses large, lofty, and well-aired schoolrooms, 
comfortable sleeping apartments and dressing-rooms, and, being in 
immediate proximity to the Beach, it commands at once safe and cou- 
Yenient Bathing. There are few places in the 





British dominions so | 


well known as the Isle of Man is for its healthful influences; and its | 


relative position to the surrounding Kingdoms renders it remarkably 
convenient for a Boarding Establishment. The system of Education 
is strictly intellectual ; and the course of study embraces every subject 
—Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial, necessary for a liberal 
Education. The Recreation Grounds are ample. 
liberal, and the domestic arrangements are under Mrs. Steele’s con- 
stant and assiduous superintendence. 

Mr. STEELE will have some VACANCIES after the Midsummer 
Vacation. Early application is respectfully requested. 

References of the most unquestionable respectability can be given. 


The Dietary is most | 





spectable School, a young FRENCH LADY who wishes to 


become proficient in the English languag 





. f Mr. J. Davies 





Address by letter post paid to * FLEDA m1 
, High-street, Shrewsbury 
I Condueted by Mr. J. WE STON, Licentiate of the Roy . Coll 
of Preceptors. Prospectuses, with all particnlars, may be sbtained 


OFWYL COLLEGE, RIVER, near DOVE R, 
from the Principal on application. 





A NGLISH BOARDING and DAY INSTI- 
4 TUTION for YOUNG LADIES, 10, NORTHUMBERLAND- 
STREET, Edinburgh. Conducted by Mrs. A. P. DICKSON The 
SECOND QUARTERLY TERM of the Eighth Session commences on 
the 15th inst. Eminent Masters attend 

Mrs. A. P. D., having removed to a larger house, has accommodation 


fora FEW ADDITIONAL BOARDERS. 


Qt. MARY’S-HALI, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, ( 
January 5, 
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Rev. J. F. Denham, M f I -Strand. 
8s. “Nor rH¢ ROFT, mholner one 
| ANWELL COLLEGE and PRE PARA- 
TORY SCHOOL.—A sound, rapid, and econom preparation 
is s d for the Universities, the Qu East Ind 1 Company's 
Military and Civil Services, or for Profi and Commercial Life. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to the 
Rev. Dr. EMERTON, Princip il 
“Hanwell College is fully sustaining its high character.”—United 


Serrice Gazette. 






(THE GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 

rANT COLLEGE, Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. 
E. A. FRIEDLANDER, has ( the sake of larger and more commo- 
dious premises) lately been REMOVED to Grove-house, Clapham- 
common, & mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 








munds attache 


arge scale. 


extensive and beautiful pleasure and playgr , the latter 
fitted up with gymnastics uy - an unusué rhe arrange- 
ments are the most complete desired in a first-class establishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared for the army, 
navy, commerce, and the le arned professions, and every attention is 
as to impart asound English education. The theoretical and 
ic ul cultu f German and French at the same time forms of 
shing x features, and is such as to supersede entir the 
idling children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 
guages. For pensypeniaen &c., apply to the Director as above, 
anne ESTABLISHMENT 
) YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

DEAN-BANK LODGE, EDINBURGH, 
THOMAS W. E. ROBSON, F.R.SS.A., 
Festern Institution, 130, George-s 
Lodge is pleasantly situated i 
e outski f the town, and 
a Boar dl lishment, ¢ 
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The Hou i the bed-rooms | 
is an excellent and garden t 
ars, and garden-p! who choose t 
The Estal D is intended for the accommodation of young 
Gentlemen who may be sent from the or from London and 
the Colonies, to attend the University, ic Schools, or Private 
Classes in town. The house is within five minutes’ walk of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, Edinburgh Institution, Circus-pla School, and 
Western Institution, thus combining the advantages r r : 
f well-reguiated home with an education in the f 
Mr. Robson has the honour of referring to the following gentlemen, | 
most of whom have ha +. sons or friends under his care 





The Hon. pontiac Edinburgh 
Rev. Dr. John Brown, Edinburgh 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, Edint rgh 





William Cutt, Esq., Brighto 
Robert Chambers, Esq., of * C hambers's Journal” 
Professor Shanks More, Edinburgh 
David Maclagan, Esq., M.D., Surgeon to the Queen 
John Gordon, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Schools 
Edward Woodford, Esq., LL.D., Inspector of Schoc 
R. G. Welford, Esq., Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

Cards. containing terms and full list of references, mé¢ 

application 
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ay be had on 


YARBAULD HOUSE, PALGRAVE, near 
d DISS, NORFOLK.—This fine old English mansion was first used 
for educational purposes by the late Mrs. Barbauld, the autho and 
it was daring her residence in Palgrave that she penned many of those 
productions which have rendered her name famous. It was here, 1 li 
that she taught those lessons of wisdom and piety to the y« 
which have endeared her memory to very many of the parents of the 
present generation. That distinguished and accomplished lawyer, 
Thos. Lord Denman, was wont t k back, with feelings of devotion 
and love, to the early mental training he received at B: arbauld Ho USE ; 
and his Lordship attributed much of the success he enjoyed in aft 
to the inspirations he imbibed at Palgrave. The present Condu 
this School can confidently appeal to the public for suppert and patron- 
age, inasmuch as they have been unremitting in theirliterary exe rtions 
to sustain the prestige afforded by a great name. Barbauld House 
situated in one of the healthiest and most picturesque spots of Suf 
and is a “nook and corner of Old England” well deserving of the 
tourist's notice. The purity of the air has proved of inestimable benefit 
to delicate constitutions, and its central position renders it easy of 
access by railway from all parts of the kingdom. Mrs. HART, the Lady 
Superintendent, has been influenced in all her arrangements by a sincere 
desire to secure the health, happiness, improvement, and lady-like 
deportment of the pupils ; and refers with pleasure and confidence to 
the many heads of families who have for years past intrusted their 
children to her care. 
TERMS: fYoung Ladies above 14 years, 49 Guineas per annum, 
1 * under that age, 30 
The following is the general scheme of instruction on the te mas above 
named: 
Religious—Holy Scriptures ; Ecclesiastical History. 
General—English Grammar and Reading, History and Geography, 
Writing and Arithmetic. 
French, German and Italian ; Music, Singing, and Drawing; Dancing 
and Calisthenic Exercises. 
Principal~ 
Head Governess—Miss Peacock 








wise, 
























Mrs. HART. 
General Governess—Miss Tulley. 
German, French, and Italian—Madlle. Albertine Diehlmann 
Singing, and Guitar—Mrs. Barnwell, Member Royal Academy, 
and Pupil of Crevilli. 
Piano, Organ, and Theory of Musie—Mr. Grey 
Drawing and Painting—Mr. Mendham | 
Dancing, Exercises, and Deportment—Mrs. Grey and Serjeant Carr. 
Prospectuses, with a view of the house, may be obtained upon 
application. The first term of the ensuing year will commence 
January 23rd, 1855, 
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JUPUCATION.- The Rev. W. “BAL H AM. M.A., 
i 















cives BOARDERS, whom he instructs in strict accor ’ 
with. the principles of the Established Church. The 1 
is especially designed to prepare them for entering versity, 
ty Guineas per Annum. The Vacation terminates on MON- 
d instant. 
Nmroan r + -e 
E*, CATIONAL HOME.—Health, Kind 
4 Treatment, and a Liberal Education —Young Gentl 
elicate health, and others whose friends may wish to place 
Sch ol near the Sea, are rece ive d in an Establishmer 


rious spots on the So 
reach of * the 


> most salu 


, and within two hours 
and fro four ti 





4 trains t 


eit nes a day. 
Full particulars, with the terms of the School, may be obtained on 
upplication to Mrs. MAXFIELD, Gloucester Hotel, Bright 
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uy 
FLOWE! 


BARTHOLOMEW, 















t PAINTER in ordinary to her Majesty (in ¢ tion 
with bis wi beg t > that he continues to receive at his 
use RESIDENT PI wr the stud f Flower Painting. Ru 
> saa from Nature, Miniz atures, Landscapes, Perspective and Gener i 
—- 
J rms, in ling board, by the month, address to No. 23, 
G1ARLOTTE-STREET PORTLAND-PLACE 
Schools and Colleges nded by Mr. BARTH MEW for all the 
usual branches of rawing and Pain r 
THE REV. THOMAS HOWARTH, B.A. 
ate of St. John's College, Cambridge) receives PUPILS at 
BROOM-BANK HOUSE, near Sheffi ve Educated for the 
Univer 3, and for Professional and Commer Broom- 





Jank Ho pleasantly situated on the 


























distance of the wn, near the Botanical Gardens, ar 
for educational pur ,08e8. 

A prospectus, including terms, 1 of the Principal, or 
at the O f this Paper. The commences on TI 
day, Jan. 25. 

NHADDOCK-HALL, ASTLEY, near 

J MANCHFSTER.—The DUTIES of MISS GRETION’S SCHOOL 
will RECOMMENCE (D.V.) on the l6th JANUARY. There are at 
present VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. There is a resident French 
Governess, and yearly examinations; to which the parents and friends 
of the pupils are invited 

Refe Rev. A. He Incumbent of Astley ; Rev. W. A. C. B. 
Cave, Rector of Strett yr. W. H. Wri Incumbent of Christ- 

| church, Everton; Rev. F. Mau ide, Trinity Charch, Ipswich; also the 


Pare 


4) DU CATION.—In a highly | select 


nts of the pupils. 


and gentee | 























EetABLSRAER situated or 
xccurs at the ensuing Term for . as 
PL PIL. » would receive every a Arg 
lucted Establishment can alone 1 
st n cor es ev branch La 
ducation, b 1 upon the s 4 prin- 
stant] kep, d (with other Contin ages) 
is most oi itly ta t by a resident Parisier 
Music an cing by a Member » Roy il of 
Cruvelli; and Drawing and Painting in various st ~ nent 
Artist. 
Terms 2 1€a8 per annum, inclusive of the accomplishments. 
Addr ‘J. P.,” Audley House, South Audl t, London. 
pepe C ATION —The Head Master of an 
4 endow ummar S -havi , la good 
salary, is thetet abled t ffer a nber ‘BOARDERS 
greater advantages than 1 Pree terms usually mmand Having 
highly distinguished himself at the University in Classics, Mathematica, 
and Composition, and been several ye a Senior Master i 
first Schools in England, he is enat from a long 








experien to promise a rapid and s 
whose cation has been neglect 
Wrangler of Cambridge, and an I 















House and School were built expre 
at a considerable expen and are 
me of the 





cludes Classics, Ma i 
if required There are no free clusive Terms, for boys 
under thirteen, 484; for boys between thirteen and sixteen, Fifiy 
Cruineas, 

Address “ A. Y.,” 2, Hanover-place, Clifton, Bristol 


PERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 





SCHOOL 
Visitor—The Bisuor of the DIOCESE 
Rector—The Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A 
This School having been REMOVED into 


1s Premises of STORMONT 
jl-up with the expres 
facilities, to the Sons of Clergy 
advantages of a sound and religious 








TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS can be received intoi 
Holidays, The School comt 1e preparatior 
and Commercial L The House stands in 
ground Terms—Thirty Guineas per 
Attendance 
Apply to the Rev. the Rector, Stormont House, Perth 





7DINBURGH LADII INSTITUTION, 
1, PARK-PLACE. Founded in 1833. 
Head-Master : Mr. DALGLEISH 
Lady-Superintendent: Miss KENNEDY. 

course of instruction im the Institution bines Class-teaching 
with the supervision of the conduct and deportment of the 
immediate direction of fa Lad; Superintendent. 
The Class-instruction is confided to eighteen professional Teachers, of 
whom five are eng lin connection with the E tare sp canbictemnr and 
relative branches, In all the departments, the Class-instruction is 
conducted exclusively by the Masters. The Lady Superintendent is 
assisted in her important duties hy four Principal and seven Junior 
Governesses. 

The regulation of the course of study, and the direction of tl 
arrangements of the Institution, devolve upon the Head-Mas 

The Pupils of the Institution are arranged in five principal 
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by Masters, 
Pupils under the 











general 








livisions, 














according to age and previous advancement in their studies. 
Fees, payable Quarterly in advance : 
Ist Division. 5 Guineas per Annum 
2nd Division 18 Guineas on 
3rd_ Division 21 Guineas pa 
4th Division 24 Guineas 
Preparatory Division 12 Guineas 
Extra charge for Musical Instrum nts, 10s. 6d. per "Quart r. 


given to the Head-Master when any Pupil is 

Institution 

15th December, Ist March, 15th May. 
W. 8, DALGLEISH, Secretary. 


Due notice must be 
intended to be removed from the 
QUARTER DAYS.—Ist October, 

Edinburgh, 15th Dec. 1854, 
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Schoo Cotvley, wear Ortorr. 


Ae 
LY 
Cotlen 
Number limited to to One Mandved and Twenty Boarders. 
J. M. C, BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 


TERMS: TWENTY-SEVEN POUNDS PER ANNUM. 


seen 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that COWLEY SCHOOL may be 
a ut work during this Term every Tuesday afternoon, from 3 to half-past 4 o’clock, and every Friday afternoon from 
3 to half-past 4 o'clock, 
*,* Names can now be entered for admission at Christmas next. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


PUBLISHED, STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH :— 


DIRECTORIES. 


ALREADY 


& 4. 

Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Agé 1 3 | Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age oe 
ENGLISH. 

First Book of Reading .. 0 14| Grammar and Composition, by Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, 
Second Book of Reading “ oe es ’ 3 two parts os ae ee ee ° 
Simple Lessons in Reading oe ee -» 010 | Etymology .. ee ee ee ee 
Rudiments of Knowledge oe e ee 0 10 Elocution ee 
Moral Class-Book ne - es -» 1 6 | History of the E nglish Lan; guage and Lite rature 
sition, Introduction to .. ee . 0 6 | Lesson-Book of Common Things and Ordinary Con- 
Gi nar, Introducti: New Edition .. « O10 duct .. oe oe oe ee ee 
Gi and Comy 2 0 





WRITING AND DRAWING. 


| DRAWING Booxs—consisting of a Series of Progressive 

















Waritinc—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental—in 
Fifteen pared Copy-Books, each ee - O 6 Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, with ‘general 
First Book of Drawing. New and much Improved | Instructions; in Eighteen Books, each .. es 
Edition = a os es .- 1 0 | Mechanical Drawing, in Three Books .. os 
Second Book of Drawing ee ve oe 1 0 | Architectural Drawing, in Three Books a ee 
7 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Prit imer , = oe oa: inches broad), namely: England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Eng nd, Geographical Text-Book of .. oo 0 10 Europe, Palestine, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
Scotland, Geogr: apt tical Text-Book of oe « O10 America, each, mounted oe oe ee 
Geo phy, General Treatise on 3 6 {Tae HemispHeRes, mounted .. i oe 
Scuoot-room Maps (5 feet 2 inches long, by t fe t 6 
These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. 6d. additional. 
Scnoor ATLAs of Modern and Ancient Geogr aphy, con- Primer Arias, consisting of Nine 4to. Maps ee 
sisting of Thirty-four 4to. Maps .. 10 6} 
HISTORY. 
i t History .. 90 oe oe 3 0 | History of the British Empire os a oe 
Hi y of Greece ee ee ee 2 6 Exemplary and Instructive Biography .. ee 
History of Kome se ee ee 2 6 | Modern History. (Jn the press.) 
Ir luction to Arithmetic. New and Extended Edi- Algebra oe eo oe 
1; with Exercises on the Decimal Coinage 1 0 | Key to Algebra ee ee ee ee 
Advanced Treatise, ditto ee 2 0 | Plane Geometry .. bis + “a aa 
met 2 0 | Key to Plane Geometry oe ee ee 
ping by Single Entry ee 1 0 | Solid and Spherical Geometry ee ee ve 
by Single and Double Entry .. -» 2 0 | Practical Mathematics. New Edition oe 
———-——. two Ruled Paper Books tor Single Entry 1 3 | Practical Mathematics, Two Parts. Old Edition oe 
- — two Ruled Paper Books for Double Key to Practical Mathematics. Ditto .. 


Entry oe ee ve oe +» 1 3 | Mathematical Tables ve ee oy ee 


SCIENCE. 














Introduction to the Sciences os ¥ -» 1 0 | Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., containing Matter and 
Laws of Matter and Motion .. ee oe 0 10 Motion ; Mechanics; Hydrostatics, &c. ; Acoustics.. 
Mechanics re ee ve ee «» O10 | Natur: ul Philesop yhy, Vol. iL, a ima Astro- 
Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics ee 0 10 nomy ; Electricity Tics “ an 
Acoustics oe ee oe 1 0 | Ge log gy ee ee oe ee 
Optics at 1 0 | Zoolog . oe .- . 
Astronomy es ee *e es - 1 0} Anim al ‘Phy siolog gy oe ee es ee 
I tricity ‘ 1 0 | Vegetable P hysiolo gy ee oe <a 

ology os - ee ee 1 0 | Political Economy oe ee ee oe 
Chemistry—New Treatise, by Dr. Wilson ee 3 0] 

LATIN. 
Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 

Latin Grammar, Elementary ow oe -- 2 O| Ovid ee ee ee ee -" ee 
- -— Advance i 3 6 | Horace ee ee oe ee os 
Latin Exercises, Elementary ae és - 1 3) Virgil .. eo ee “ we 
—_—_- ——-—, Advanced ote eo -_ 2 0| —, containing the 3ucolics and First Six Books of 

to Advanced Latin Exercises 2 0 the £neid oe oe oe oe oe 
Latin Dictionary, Latin and English oe 9 0 | Livy ee ee *e ee - 
--- ++, L atin-English Part. New Edition .. 5 0 | Cicero .. ee oe oe oe on 
———_——_———,, English-Latin Part 4 6 | Nepos ‘ - ‘ 
Ceesal on . ae ae Phaedrus’s Fables ai 
Sallust op oe oe . 2 0 | Ruddiman’s Rudiments of ‘the Latin Tons gue ve 
Quintus Curtius .. ee ee ve vo & G 


GERMAN. 


Edited by Dr. Ave, German Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 


First German Reading-Book on ee «» 2 0 | English-German Phrase-Book is oe ot 

Second German Reading-Book ‘ss 7 3 0 | German Dictionary. Part I., German-English .. 

German Grammar, Elementary... - wa SS Part I1., English-German. (/n the press.) 
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UY Hi 0L ASSISTANTS, wae qualified, in 

7 search of Engagements either im ‘Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Esta- 
blishments, are invited to Register their Names, Qualifications, and 
References, in person, at Messrs. RELFE, BROTHERS, School Book- 
sellers and Stationers, 150, Aldersgate-street, Londom 

These Registers are opened half-yearly, for one month, from the 16th 
of December and June. No charge is made, the object being to provide 
Messrs. R.'s connexion with assistants of ability and worth. Offi 
hours, 10 to 4 o'clock. School Stationery, Books, and every requisite 
for School and College use, supplied on the most liberal terms. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
FE UGO REID’S FIRST BOOK of GEO- 


GRAPHY. A Text Book for Beginners and a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. Second Edition, carefully revised, price 1s. 

“ One of the most sensible books on thesulject we have met with."”— 
Educational Times. 

ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, in a 
Series of Easy Progressive Exercises intended for Preparatory and 
Infant Schools. By H. GRANT. New Edition, ls. 6d. cloth, Origi- 
nally published under the superintendence of the Society for th: 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY 
and KEY; or, 


Thirteenth Edition, price 3s, cloth. 

BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS 
Geographical and Biographical Exercises, with a Set of Coloured Outline 
Maps. Twenty-ninth Edition, price 4s. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral Tales 
french, with a Key to the difficult Words and Phrases. By M. DE LA 

Price 2s. 

LE BABILLARD; an Amusing Introduction to 
French, By a FRENCH LADY. Fifth Edition, with Engravings, 2s. 
cloth. 











_ GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
THIRTIETH THOU SAND. 
HE COLLEGE ATLAS, large imperial 8vo., 
is admitted to be best, and at the same time the cheapest Atlas 
published for Educational purposes. It;is composed of Thirty-three 
beautifully engraved Maps, distinctly coloured in outline, Comparative 
Scales, and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 
30,000 Places. Strongly half-bound cloth sides, 12s. 
This Atlas is largely adopted by the leading Schools and Colleges in 
the United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies. 
Preparing for Publication, and to form a Companion Volume to 
the above, 


The COLLEGE CLASSICAL ATLAS, will con- 
sist of Twenty-six Ancient and Scriptural Maps, compiled from the 
first Authorities, beautifully engraved and coloured, accompanied with 
comparative Scales, and an Index to 16,000 Places, 12s. 

‘TH THOUSAND. 


HE JU} NIOR ATLAS, large imperial 8vo., 

is a Selection from “The College Atlas,” and contains Thirteen 

Maps, with a corresponding Index to. 12,000 Places. It is admirably 

adapted for the lower forms, preparatory to the introduction of “ The 
College Atlas.” Strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 5s, 6d. 


THE JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS, con- 
taining Thirteen beautifully engraved Ancient and Scriptural 
Maps, with Comparative Scale 3, &c., and Index to 8000 places. 
Strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 5s. 6d. 
This Atlas is intended as a C jompanion to the above. 
H. G. COLLINS, 22, Paternoster-row. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
ALTHOUGH we profess to record the sayings and 
doings of others, we cannot resist the blandishments 
of Christmas, and refuse to “say a say” of our own. 
Not that we entertain the most remote intention of 
attempting a compound of evergreens and good 
wishes, of genial hospitality and home affections. 
Sua cuique—be this the theme of our DickeEnses, 
THACKERAYS, and other festive Gamaliels, at whose 
feet we are willing to sit while their pleasing talk our 
ear beguiles. Our design is to enter the quiet library 
of the schoolmaster, and to have a little conversation 
with him during his temporary recess from constant 
exertion. Let it be supposed, then, that we have 
expressed our pleasure at finding him in his slippers, 
although the last stroke of the clock gave a hint that 
noon is not very distant. We have agreed that that 
horrid alarum which, for goodness knows how many 
weeks, has been wont to take precedence of the sun, 


neither to disturb nor to be disturbed. We have 
smiled at the apology for the cloth being on the 
breakfast-table at unheard-of hours, and have arrived 
at that mutual good understanding which the inter- 
change of sympathy promotes. Thus qualified, we 
can venture to ask the schoolmaster a home question: 
What are the prospects of your profession? We do 
not speak so much of education as a science, as of the 
social status of educators. It is many years ago 





~~ — — 





aroused by that act, and that this may have been the | for October, and on “Latin Versification ” and “The 


origin of what has followed. 
seems that Dr. JAcos, as Head-master of Christ's 
Hospital, preached the annual sermon before the 
governors of that and some ass ciated charities. 
his discourse the Doctor was not unmindful of various 
short-comings in the educational system which he 
administers. These strictures were made the subject 
of complaint by some of the Committee of Almoners 
—a name given to certain gentlemen who constitute 
the managing body of the hospital. Hereupon there 
ensued a debate, and, after many pros and cons which 
it would be tedious to relate, the Committee of Al- 
moners decided that the Head-master had lost their 
confidence. Happily, however, for Dr. Jacoxs’s 


fixedness of position, this decision required confirma- | 


tion by the General Court of Governors. To this 
body the appeal was made; the press took up the 
subject ; governors, fathers of families, and hosts of 
others, wrote to the Times; and at length the ob- 
noxious sermon was given in extenso in the columns 
of that newspaper—an expedient adopted to thwart 
the policy of the Doctor’s opponents. 
witnessed the tug of war. A remarkably full Court 
of Governors assembled to express their sentiments 
on the subject; and, after a long and by no means 


; | insipid discussion, instead of adopting the report of 
is justly ranked among the emeriti, and allowed | 


that Lord Broveuam gave utterance to his now pro- | 


verbial expression—‘the schoolmaster is abroad ;” 
but perhaps at no time more than at present has the 
cause of education received so much attention from 
all classes. Is it not then manifest that the respec- 
table members of the scholastic profession ought to 
avail themselves of the favourable current to secure 
consideration, not only for the science, but also for its 
professors? We would urge this necessity upon the 
serious thoughts of our readers. 

We are well known to be undisguised advocates of 
compulsory education; nor do we doubt but that the 
upshot of the present popular feeling will be a legis- 
lative enactment that no child shall be apprenticed 
to a trade, or otherwise employed in manual labour, 
until he has passed an examination suited to his 
position. In the same spirit we would now plead for 
a like interference with the liberty of the subject in 
regard to schoolmasters. The laws of our country take 
good heed of our bodily health; a man who practises 
inedicine without a proper warrant administers every 
dose with a penalty hanging over his head ;—and why 
should the hopes of the nation be less anxiously cared 
for? why should every empiric, who has proved him- 
self unfit for the other duties of life, be permitted to 
take upon himself the office of instructor of youth ? 


Mankind always were gulls, still are gulls, and ever 
will be gulls, where astute dishonesty is brought to 
act upon them. We shall never have good hopes of 
education in our country until a licence to teach be 
an absolute requisite for every person engaged in the 
profession. This demand is simple and just. Ifa 
man is qualified to instruct children in certain 


the Committee of Almoners, a majority of 106 to 74 


carried a vote of thanks to Dr. Jacor for his 
sermon. The matter has not ended here. The 
besiegers have come to be the besieged. On Tues- 


day, the 19th ult., the governors of the hospital had | 


another meeting, and passed a resolution ordering 
the appointment of a select committee “to inquire 
and report whether any, and if any what, changes 
are advisable in the constitution, powers, and duties 
of the Committee of Almoners.” Possibly we may 
have to report in our next supplement some consider- 
able changes in the mode of administering the charity. 
We own, however, that we shall be sorry if the streets 
of London are bereft of the long blue coats and the 
yellow stockings. We have but few reliques of times 
gone by—paree pre cor ! 

The next event that we have to record is a matter 
of much greater importance to the scholastic profes- 
sion in general. The Society of Arts has succeeded 
in persuading her Majesty’s Lords of the Treasury to 


establish a permanent educational museum. This is 
a decision for which the authorities deserve our 
thanks. Interesting as was the exhibition in St. 


Martin’s Hall, everybody must have felt that its 
transitory character was a great flaw. We do not 
want to see the material aids to education for once 
only; we want to refer to them frequently, so that, as 
oceasion offers for improvements in our schools, we 
may have the best display of apparatus to refer to. 
Now such a museum as this cannot be expected to be 
self-supporting. We are told that, in spite of the 
éclat giyen by the lecturers who assisted to develope 
the plan, the exhibitien referred to was a loss to its 
promoters—a loss which was not even covered by the 
subscriptions made to carry it out. Our Government. 


: ; | certainly, is doing what it can for the furtherance of 
Nay, tell us not of the responsibility of parents. | 


branches of learning, he is able to satisfy appointed | 


examiners of his own proficiency. If he cannot do 
this—let us not mince our words—his course of life is 
positively dishonest. Let any looker-on amuse him- 
self by collecting prospectuses from a number of our 
private schools, let him note the extensiveness of the 
proffers they contain, then let him become conversant 
with the qualifications of the masters—and we pledge 
our experience that he will be a convert to our pro- 
position. Feeling strongly on this subject, we are 
allowing ourselves to be carried away in its discus- 
sion beyond the limits of our space; but we could 
not meet our readers at this season, when they pos- 
sess considerable leisure, without reverting to it, and 
urging upon them the propriety, and in fact the 
vital importance, of some movement for the accom- 
plishment of the desired end. Schoolmasters stand 
too much aloof from each other; the principle of co- 
hesion is wanting; and every advantage is thus given 
to chicanery of the worst description: so that in fact 
an oily tongue is more effective in getting up a large 
school than the possession of the deepest learning 
and the greatest skill in imparting it. 
our say ; now to the record of what others have said 
and done. 

The most attractive affair of the last three months 
has unquestionably been the émeute at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Our readers will remember that, in our late 
Educational Supplement, we gave as an on dit the 
report that the Rey. H. Rortnson, M.A., had been 
dismissed from his under-mastership at that school 
because he was suspected of having written a letter 
to the Daily News, Since then a strenuous assault 


has been made upon the Head-master, Dr. Jacos. 
Whether there is any connection between the dis- 
missal of Mr. Ropinson and the attempt to eject 
Dr, JAcos, we do not pretend to know; although it 
is far from improbable that some political enmity was 


|} cause. 








education. Dr. HormMAnn is giving chemical lectures 
at the school of science in Jermyn-street; and, to 
allure schoolmasters, they are admitted at half-price. 
In the case of free libraries, too, progress is being 
made; these establishments scarcely come under the 
category of education as we are now considering it; 
yet it is evident that whatever tends to improve our 
adult population must re-act upon the youth. Nor 
do public efforts occupy the whole ground in the good 
Manchester has lately given evidence that 
private individuals are glad to Mr. 
GeorGce FAULKNER has made over the building of 
Owen’s College, worth 5000/., for which he received 
2007. a year, to the trustees of that institution, the in- 
come to be devoted to the endowment of a professorship 
of political economy and commercial science. Pro- 
fessor CHRISTIE is nominated to the appointment. The 
obituary of November records the death of another 
earnest supporter of Education. Mr. W. Davis lately 
died at Leytonstone full of years and good w 
Nearly fifty years ago he became acquainted with 
Dr. Betti; and introduced the system of 
instruction into the Whitechapel Foundation School, 
of which he was a trustee. 
tages derivable from Dr. Betw’s plans, in 1807 he 
founded the Free School at Gower's-walk, White- 
chapel, which is still conducted on the same principles, 
and, we are happy to add, continues to flourish. Mr. 
Davis was the coadjutor of Dr. Brut in his well- 


co-operate. 








rks. 


ig | known efforts to improve the education of the poorer 
We have said | 


classes ; and to their joint efforts is mainly owing the 


3e this as it may, it | 


In | 


The 21st Nov. | 


Education of the Royal Artillery ” in Blackwood for 
November and December. These essays will amply 
repay the trouble of perusal, and will afford some 
valuable hints to schoolmasters. 


= 








EDUCATION: ITS OBJECT, NATURE, 
AND MEANS. 

To be, to think, and to do, are the functions of 
humanity. Hence, life is educative, and man is 
educable. The physical powers, the intellectual 
faculties, and the religious capacities of man are 
the indices of his destiny. 'To know the nature of 
any specific being is to know the end for 
which it is designed—the purpose which it is 
intended to fulfil in the economy of the universe. 
To be so constituted as to be capable of accom- 
plishing a specific destiny is to be endowed with 
faculties fitted for working that destiny into 
realisation. The process by which we are ini- 
tiated into the best method of evolving the capa- 
bilities of our being is education—that is, in other 
words, Edueation signifies the training of the 
whole energies and faculties of any creature so 
as most fully and perfectly to develop its nature, 
and make it the fittest possible instrument for the 
accomplishment of the purpose which presides 
over and regulates its existence. 

To reason out a series of thoughts from certain 
eiven facts, in such a way that each thought shall 
be connected and linked to every other thought in 
the series by the indissoluble ties of a rigorous 
logic, and form an easy and natural concatenation 
and combination, is to produce a philosophy of 
that class of facts. If the facts speculated upon 
be the properties, modes of action and reaction, 
combinations, et cetera, of external nature, the 


| series of reasoned thoughts arising thence consti- 
| tutes natural philosophy ; if they relate to the 


| ethic, and metaphysic, which we are 


mutual | 


Satisfied of the advan- | 


existence of the National Society for the Education of | 


the Poor in the principles of the Church. 

There have been during the last three months the 
usual amount of lectures and addresses on the subject 
of education; but they do not require especial notice. 
It is, however, gratifying to see that Lord STANLEY 
and Sir Roserr Pret continue to manifest a deep 
interest in the well-being of our labouring population. 

The savings of the educational world most worthy 
of commemoration are comprised in some articles which 
have appeared in Blackwood and Fraser’s magazines. 
We cannot afford the space neeessary to set the argu- 
ments adduced before our readers; and must, there- 
fore, be content to recommend them to procure the 


article on “ Our public Schools” in Fraser’s Magazine | that essentially 7 cannot 


inner qualities, attributes, modes of action, ef 
cetera, of invisible world of thought and 
emotion, the reasonings resulting from them con- 
stitutes what is understood by a metaphysic, or 
mental philosophy. 

The facts of human nature are duplex 
and mental; a philosophy of man, , 
which would be at once adequate and exhaustive, 
must consist of a continuous series of thoughts, 
educed and proceeding from a knowledge of the 
facts known or knowable regarding the physical 
and intellectual components of the human |! 
not in their separate and individuate conditi 
but in intimate and co-operative combination. 
reasoned and true philosophy of man would be a 
Philosophy of 


the 





eing, 


sure basis on which to construct a 
“Education. 

It is well known, however, that met 
has not vet elaborated itself into a per 
—one which fulfils the inexorable coi 
being at once reasoned and true ; and it is on this 
account that the philosophy of education trenches 
so frequently on the province of mental 
and that Paideutic has been so indifferently de- 
mareated from logic, ethic, and metaphysic. In 
fact, paideutic is not, like the three branches of 
human » just mentioned, a primitive, 
but a dependent and resultant sci 
that first principles are given in the 
doqmat . of other sciences, and result from these 
as from accepted ariomata. Before, therefore, we 
can proceed to expound a philosophy of educa- 
tion, we must, perforce, explain the items of logic, 

willing to 
receive as the axioms on which we think it 
advisable to base a reasoned and true paideutic. 
‘These must be prefaced by a few general obser- 
vations. 

Human life is conditioned. To be conditioned 
is to be constituted with a definite nature, 
governed by definite laws, and environed with 
objects which circumscribe and limit, aid and 
influence, or operate against and oppose, our na- 
ture. Our nature conditions our destiny ; and our 
circumstances condition the mode in which that 
destiny must be effectuated. Wherever, there- 
fore, our destiny seems enigmatical, we should 
studv the nature with which we have been 
endowed ; and whenever our circumstances seem 
alien to our destiny, we must oppose these cir- 
cumstances and triumph over them. Our nature 
is the irreversible item in our existence, and the 
exponent of our destiny ; our circumstances are 
the variable elements, and these we must bring 
into conformity with our destiny. 
is here meant the overruling purpose or end of 
our existence ; and when we say our nature is 
the irreversible item in our existence, we mean 
alter. We may suc- 
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cumb to circumstances— but this is treachery to | rately understood—man must have perished from 


ourselves : 
1 vary with the changes which take place in 
vironments ; this is to have been trai- 
sly dealt with—is, in other words, to have 
been miseducated. 
Man is continually encircled with, and im- 
pressed by, concurrent and recurrent series of 


i 
nomena, to whose influences he must yield, 





our e@ 


over which he must assert pre-eminence. 
‘hese phenomena are all governed by laws im- 
pressed upon them, by a power external to and | 
part from themselves ; while Man has_ been 


privileged to be “a law unto himself.” Among 
these phenomena, and within the, to him, eccen- 
tric circles of these ever-acting laws, man’s life- 
lot is cast ; and, amongst these, either along with 
or in opposition to them, man’s destiny must be 
wrought out. So far as he accomplishes this he 
has fulfilled the functions of humanity; and so 
far as he has been trained, by whatsoever agency, 
so to be, to think, and to do, he has been edu- 


cated. 


or we may be so trained as to veer | 


| receive from objects. 


| is made known, the whole strength of the spirit is | 
It is then found | 


As a philosophy must start from, and be | 


founded upon, certain given facts, it is evident 
that facts must precede philosophy. Prior to 
constructing a philosophy, therefore, it is incum- 
bent on us to detail in order the facts on which, 
as a foundation, our philosophy rises as the super- 
tructure. 
1. Man is a compound being, and can neither 
exist, think, nor act, except in concert with and 
lination to the laws of physics, by which 
y is governed, and the principles of meta- 
physic—whatever these laws or principles may 
be—by which the activity of thought is regulated. 
The primitive condition of man was one in 
which his nature might have gradually and cer- 
tainly developed itself freely and unconstrainedly; 
mut in the present highly artificial state of society, 
iat which might safely have been left to the 
istincts of our race, has been made one of the 
st difficult and ennobling of the efforts of 
ec. But human skill—marvellous, yea, 
thrice marvellous, though it is — can neither 
abrogate nor rescind the laws of God. Whether 
in the material universe, or in the intellectual 
vorld, /Ze is supreme, and submission is our 
duty. As He is “the maker of our bodies and 
the framer of our souls,” some purpose must have 
yverned our creation, and some intention regu- 
| the adaptations of those rare combinations 


t tih 


l 
m 


en 
iCli¢ 


which we are so mysteriously made up. God’s | 


‘is man’s law: to obey which is wisdom 
| life; torebel against which is folly and death. 


OSC 


l law 
laws 


carry with them penalties due for their | 
ingement; and that these laws constitute no | 


xception, we are warned by the failure of vigour | 


and the advent of disease whenever we violate 
the irrevocable will of the Lawgiver of Nature. 
Alike to body and to mind the visitations of | 


ering and the smart twinges of anguish come, 
or transgression is imputable to 


if omission 


either. It must be evident, therefore, that any | 


mode of education, or any item of education, which 
does not act in concert with, and subordination 
to, the laws which govern man as a compound 
being, is detrimental and unsafe. 

2. The laws of man’s physical and _ intel- 
ligent nature are discoverable. The term 


law is here used to signify those invariable | 


modes in which we constantly observe phe- 
nomena occurring, and from which we are so 
constituted as to reason that they exhibit the 
1 of lim by whom they were given. When 
we have observed these phenomena, their ante- 
cedents, processes, and consequents, with sufficient 
frequency and accuracy, we strive to affix an inter- 
pretation to these phenomena, and so endeavour 
to body forth to ourselves in words or otherwise a 


well 


semblance of those laws which the Creator has | 


ordained throughout the universe. 
be capable of translating the characters in which 
Deity has chronicled his wi// with perfect fidelity 


We may not | 


| 


into the language of law; but, so far as we can | 


translate, we are capable of doing so with such a 
degree of approximation to truth as to make it 
possible to act with a nearly perfect assimilation 
to His law. 

How this is effected we must explain concisely. 

The genesis of thought by which the idea of 
law is eliminated might have been left unnoticed 
here, did it not seem to us that it forms not only 


ain important item in speculation, but is also | 
fraught with interesting results on the very topic | 


on hand. We might have argued that the mere 
possession of the idea of law is proof that law is 
discoverable; that without a knowledge of the 
laws under which he lives—less or more accu- 


the earth; that all thought, discovery, and inven- | 


tion, proceeds upon the principle that law is 


discoverable, and that the assumption is perpe- | 


tually verified and substantiated by experience. 
But we prefer a reasoned exposition of the mode 
in which the notion of law originates, as that will 
prove the inevitable necessity by which thnt 
notion becomes discoverable. 

Possessed of developable instincts of body and 
attributes of mind, man inhabits a world affording 
innumerable enticements to action. In the 


| primitive state these instincts and attributes 


follow only the vague suggestions which they 
But it is soon found, in the 
whirl and maze of phenomena, that gratification 
does not invariably follow the excitation of desire, 
and hence originates the feeling from which the 
query “why?” results. Opposition and disappoint- 
ment are, to human minds, the intensest stimulants 
to search and inquiry. Hence, whenever the 
resistance of matter to the gratification of mind 


evoked and called into action. 
that the human will is but an inferior agency in 
the world of phenomena; and that other purposes 
sway the onsweep of visibilities and tangibilities 


around, than those which human instincts and | 


attributes project. Hence, watchfulness is 
educed ; uniformities are catalogued; sequences 
are classed; results are compared; hypotheses 
are constructed ; experiments are planned ; in- 
ductions are elaborated ; generalisations 
established ; and law is discovered. Law is the 
idea which systematises events and objects ; 
Cause, the efficiency by which the idea is effected ; 
Uniformity the result. The presiding design 


| gives the key to the law of the class of objects 
regarding which speculation is entertained. Law | 


is architectonic and schematic. It exhibits phe- 


are | 


nomena as under the government of a purpose, | 


designedly working out the processes, by which 
that purpose may be best accomplised, capable of 
being beneficially followed and adapted, but in- 
variably resistant and inevitably opposed to 
disorganisation, disorder, or disobedience. It is 
only when we have clearly elaborated our ideas, 
arranged them into sequences—which fulfil alike 
the conditions of thought and the conditions of 
phenomenal being—and hence bring them under 
the notion of law, that we are able—with regard 
to any matter of speculation— 
To look on truth unbroken and entire : 
Truth in the system—the full orb —where tru 
By truths enlighten'd and sustain’d, afford 
An arch-like strong foundation, to support 
The incumbent weight of absolute, complete 
Conviction. 

So that the mind feels uncomfortable and 
dissatisfied until the laws of phenomena and being 
have been or are in process of being discovered. 

These premises being admitted as sound, te., 
as at once true and reasoned, “it must follow, as 
the night the day,” that the laws of man’s 
physical and intellectual nature are discoverable. 
This they are either through the watchfulness 
they educe and the processes of thought which 
they necessitate, or the punishments which they 
inflict, and the conformity which they irrevocably 
demand. 

If man is a dual being, whose nature is governed 
by discoverable laws, let us, if possible, catalogue 





| 


| bra, bre, bri, bro, bru, are similarly dealt 
with. Having thus gone through many of the 
| various ways in which vowels and consonants 
concur in the formation of syllables, which are 
| the elements of words, in the next stage they 
re-unite the different syllables of a word, after 
having pronounced them singly, by help of 
spelling, in order to obtain the entire pronun- 
ciation of that word. And thus, at length, 
they arrive at the reading of sentences and com- 
binations of sentences. 

The majority of reading-books used now are so 
constructed that children, after learning the 
| alphabet, instead of proceeding to the unmeaning 
combinations of letters given above, are introduced 
to simple words of two and three syllables, and 
little sentences containing such words, which, it 
is supposed, are such as they have been accus- 
tomed to hear and speak. Mr. Woods, of the 
Sessional School, Edinburgh, was the first, so far 
as we know, to introduce systematically this 
modification of the old plan. 

Another modification has been suggested—viz. 
to proceed in teaching the alphabet upon the 
division of the letters into classes, according to 
the various organs required in their pronuncia- 
tion, as labials, dentals, nasals, &e. Some suggest 
simply to teach the names of the letters according 
to a gradation founded upon this classification— 
that is, to teach all the /ip-letters together, &e. 
But Professor Pillans would call the attention of 
the children to the organs of voice by which the 
respective sounds are produced, in the way, we 
suppose, the deaf are taught to speak; these, 
however, can only learn motions and vibrations— 
the former by the eye, the latter by the touch. 

2. Every one knows that the names of the 
letters are quite distinct from their powers, that 
is, from the way in which they actually occur in 
combination. The name of a consonant is com- 
posed of the sound of that consonant combined 
with the sound of a vowel. Now, the phonic 
method of teaching reading—to adopt the ex- 
planation of Horace Mann, who strongly recom- 
mends it in his “ Educational Tour ”—* the 
phonic method consists in giving each letter, 
when taken by itself, the sound which it has when 
found in combination ; so that the sound of a 
regular word of four letters is divided into four 
parts, and a recombination of the sounds of the 
letters makes the sound of the word.” This 


| method was brought to perfection by Stephani, 


under the name of Lautirmethode. It was recom- 
mended and practised in France, upwards of a 


| century ago, and it has, we believe, under various 


| forms, much extended there of late. 


| the more common words. 


a few of those primary and necessary laws as the | 
basis and groundwork of a philosophy of edu- | 


cation. 
(To be continued.) 





ON TEACHING TO READ. 
AmonG the various methods which have been 


are,—the old and still general plan of teaching 


by spelling, the phonic method, the method of | 


reading without spelling, 7. e¢., the system of 
Jacotot, and the phonetic method. We intend 
briefly to describe and compare these different 
methods. 

J.—1. In the first and oldest method, the first 
process consists in learning the names of the 
letters, in the order in which they occur in the 
alphabet, or in any other order. Having thus 
named separately each of the elements of which 
syllables are composed, the children learn to 
articulate the syllables composed of a vowel and 
a consonant, as ba, be, bi, bo, bu, ab, eb, &e. In 


| doing this they pronounce, separately, by their 
names, each of the composing letters, which are 
then reunited ina single emission of the voice 
or syllable. 


| 


Combinations of more letters, as 





| composed. 


. : Teng a , ‘ — = . snatinna " 
proposed for teaching to read, the principal ones | and elementary sounds, whose combinations pro 


| 


| 


| 
| 


In Prussia, 
Saxony, and Holland, it is universally adopted. 

3. In the system of Jacotot, alphabetic teaching 
is, at first, abandoned altogether—the learners are 
at once introduced to words, those words being 
selected first with which they are most familiar. 
The teacher reads slowly and distinetly from a 
book, pointing to each word as he proceeds, and 
making the learner repeat it after him. <A sen- 
tence is gone over and over again in this way 
until the pupil can read it distinctly and fluently. 
He thus comes to recognise words by sight; and, 
in a short time, will be able at once to pronounce 
The subjects of the 
sentences are, as far as possible, made real to him 
by conversations, specimens, and drawings. 

4, Some recent French writers on education 
recommend, in various forms, a modification of 
the phonic system, based on a classification of 
the elementary sounds of the language, and which 
very slightly resembles that of Jacotot, in that, 
considering certain syllables as the elements of 
words, the children are taught these without being 
led to distinguish the elements of which they are 
By a process of analysis, the simple 


duce the vast quantity of words which form the 
language, are reduced to a sufficiently limited 
number. These are arranged ina methodical, and 
what is supposed to be a rational order ; and, in 
introducing words of more and more difficulty, 
reference is made to this order. It is attempted 
to present a complete gradation of difficulties—a 
perfect adaptation of the exercises to the stage of 
advancement of the scholars—so that they shall 
be neither embarrassed nor discouraged, but pro- 
ceed easily and naturally through the various 
stages of their course. We give a slight sketch 
of one of the plans referred to. Init the children 
are made successively to study 
Vowels, which are simple sounds of one letter ; 

R = several letters ; 
hich are simple articulations of one 


Consonants, w 
letter ; 
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Syllables formed of a simple vowel and cor 


bles are found ; 


Equivalent sounds and equivalent articulations; that 


is, the sounds and the articulations common ti 


different signs, in all cases with exercises on 


words. 


This method next presents what are called 
articulations of several letters, simple and compound. 
Next come new difficulties, as silent letters, triple 
articulations, &c.; and then commences current 


reading. 


5. The phonetic system, advocated by the Read- 
ing Reform Association, is similar to the one last 
noticed, in that it is based upon a classification 
of the elementary sounds of the language; but it 
differs from it and all phonic methods, inasmuch 
as it teaches a new alphabet, corresponding to 
It was described by 
Mr. Ellis, of Edinburgh, at one of the discussions 
held at St. Martin’s Hall during the continuance 
He said, accord- 


these elementary sounds. 


of the Educational Exhibition. 
ing to the Journal of the Society of Arts, 


That the alphabet chosen consists of forty letters. ... 
which represent the forty elements assigned by Dr. 
and by Walker 
in his dictionary, the phonetic analysis not pretending 
The children are taught a 
single sound first, as ee, and then another, as s, and 


Latham in his “ English Language,” 
to scientitic refinement. 


then to combine them into groups, as see, ees 


In about six weeks, at two hours and a half a week, 
the pupil generally masters the prime, and can read 


any phonetic word, slowly but surely. | 

be brought to read with fluency. Thisis a,work of time, 
differing greatly in different pupils. But it is of par- 
amount importance to the success of the system that 
this stage should be reached. It may take 


eight months to finish the stage, and then the transi- 


tion tu ordinary print is made easily and rapidly. 

II. Having thus briefly described these methods 
of teaching to read, we have next to discuss their 
various defects and merits. 

In reference to the common method, in which 
the child is first taught the names of the letters, 
it is sufficient to say that these very names, in 
the learning which so much time is spent, are 
scarcely ever complete guides to the pronuncia- 
tion of words—seldom in the case of yowels, inas- 
much as these have altogether about thirty-three 


distinct sounds, and we can only ascertain by | 


experience which one of these a vowel has in any 
particular place; never in the case of consonants, 
inasmuch as the sounds of these only appear in 
their names in connection with those of certain 
vowels. When a child is brought past the weari- 
some bitterness of learning these names,—when 
he at length completes a labour of which he has 
seen neither the use nor the end—his very next 
lesson implicitly teaches him to forget all he has 
been told about them, so far as the consonants 
are concerned; for he finds he must say da and 


not bea, be and not be e, so and not es 0, fut and | 


not ef a te, &c.; much of what he has done is not 
a help to him now, but a hindrance. Since the 
elements of words are certain sounds, articula- 


tions, and not the names which we have fixed to | 


these, it would seem the more natural course to 
introduce the pupils at once to these sounds as 
they are; and we are thus led to the phonic 
method, or that of Jacotot, or modifications and 
combinations of both. 

The phonic would be a perfect method of 


teaching reading and orthography if written | 


signs preserved always and everywhere the same 
value, and if every elementary sound had its 
appropriate character; then the mere sight of a 
word would suggest the pronunciation, and its 
pronunciation would at once indicate how it 
should be spelled. But this isnot so: most of our 
letters have no fixed and invariable value; we 
have “six letters which we call vowels, each of 
which, however, represents a variety of sounds 
quite distinct from each other; and while each 
encroaches on the functions of the res 
mmany very good simple vowels are represented 
by binary or even ternary combinations;’* and 
the same combination of letters frequently re- 
presents many different sounds, while different 
combinations often denote the same sound; so that 


if the learner is simply taught the powers of our | 


twenty-six letters, there must result a long series 
of exceptions, contradictions, and, therefore, dis- 
couragements: the common method to all this 
adds, as we have noticed, many and vast diffi- 
culties of its own. It must be remarked that 
our vowels have more sounds than those of the 
Germans, and we have more silent letters; so 


* Sir John Ierschel. 


a | usonant | that the phonic method is more appli 
of one letter, then of several letters, with | 
exercises on the words in which these sylla- 


He next has to 


, a great | 


their language than to ours. 

A precisely similar objection applies to the 
system of Jacotot, when the passages to be read 
are not prepared specially for the purpose, with 
»} a careful gradation of the difficulties, which of 
course involves the principle of the fourth method 
described ; and it would appear that this other 
objection should apply—as it neglects the ele- 
ments of syllables, upon a knowledge of which 
rests orthography, it must have the effect of 
retarding that branch of instruction. 
will lose much of its weight, when it is considered 
that spelling depends quite as much, or more, 
upon sight as upon the recollection of sounds; 
and that it is more important, in schools for the 
poor at least, that the children should learn to 


read soon, than that they should soon learn to | 


| spell. 

In the phonetic system there is the confusion 
arising from the use of two alphabets, and the 
| retardation of spelling. At least one would, a 
priori, object to the system on both these grounds, 
particularly the first. But its promoters speak 
differently. 
Ellis. He says: “The transition to ordinary 
print is made so rapidly and easily as to be 
almost incredible in some cases. ‘This result 
was totally unexpected. It was at first 
feared that children so taught would not learn 
to spell well in the ordinary way. Here prac- 
tice again outrun theory. ‘The best phonetic 
readers were found to be the best ordinary 
spellers. In an experiment made by Mr. 
Williams in Edinburgh, a phonetic class outran 
a class taught on ordinary plans, though starting 
a year later; and in one made by Miss Baxter, 
of Boston, U.S., a class being divided, the pho- 
netic division far outstripped the other.” Making 
due allowance for the enthusiasm of a man re- 
commending a pet scheme, there is much worthy 
of consideration here. But, before we can give 
any decided opinion on the phonetic system, we 
must have the results of trials made by those 
who are not strongly prepossessed in its favour. 
At present we are not convinced that the double 


alphabet is not a strong objection to its adop- | 
| After this the real explanation of the 


tion. 


reminding the teacher that it is not sufficient to 
have a good method. <A plan is imperfect, bad 


it may be, but it is applied by an intelligent | 


and zealous master, who knows children well, 
and can adapt his modes of instruction to their 
dispositions and characters—he will attain his 
end in spite of the vicious method ; but, with 
a good one, the same intelligent efforts for an 
indifferent success would more easily and promptly 
have produced admirable results. Here the 
talent of the master, his zeal, his experience, 
atone for the method, supply its deficiencies, and 
modify its bad effects. 

Suppose, on the contrary, the most perfect 
plan to be carried out by an inexperienced, care- 
less, and incapable master, can very favourable 
results be expected ? 
| And it is well to remember this; for it does 
| not altogether rest with the teacher to change 

plans. It is his business, in the main, to make 

| the best of those he finds. Of course, he must 
suggest better when he feels that a change is 
desirable ; but he must always beware of a 
love of mere novelty, and remember that a 
school can better spare a good method than a 
good master. 

III. The preceding remarks refer especially to 
the various ways by which the child may be con- | 
| ducted through the first stages in acquiring the 

art of reading; something remains to be said 
upon what must be done after he has passed | 
these. 

It is not enough to be able to read mechanically, 
| that is, with a mere attention to correct pronun- 
ciation and distinct articulation, although these 
are indispensable ; children must be taught to 
read with expression, and to attend to the pauses 
; which the sense and punctuation require. For 
| this purpose they must be made to understand 
what they read. In the phonic system, as well as 
in that of Jacotot, this may be done from the 
first, because the children, not having many 
struggles with the difficulties of reading, can 
spare a good deal of their attention to the mean- 
ing of what they utter. But, whatever system 
we follow, we cannot begin too early to connect 
sense and sound. The practice of separating 


these two, if continued for any time, is produc- 
| tive of the most mischievous consequences; a 


i habit is acquired of inattention to the meaning of | 


cable to 


But this | 


We will on this point quote Mr. | 


We will conclude this part of our subject by | 


| position. 


judgment of the pupil, and to give 


| words,—these remain mere signs, and not the 
| intelligible representatives of ideas to be seized 
| and comprehended. It is plain that the habit of 
mind thus formed will extend beyond the school 
life. The reader will know what difficulty many 
grown-up persons find in concentrating th 
attention on a book, how they dreamily pass on 
| from page to page, the words floating before their 
eyes without suggesting a single complete thought 
And even when the case is not so bad as this, 
much difficulty is found in commanding that full 
amount of attention requisite to follow a chain of 
| reasoning, or to remember what has been for the 
| time understood. Much of this plainly results 
from their not having been trained to consider 
the meaning of words, to analyse sentences, 
to lay hold of the leading idea in a long 
passage. 

Again, to read we// one must understand what 
one reads. But this does not simply imply a 
knowledge of the meaning of each individual 
word, or of the general purport of a sentence. 
Good reading depends in a great measure, as 
stated in a letter from the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, dated 16th O 
1852, “upon an intelligent analysis of tl 
several parts of every sentence; upon the distinc- 
tion of subject and predicate, of principal and 





} 

















accessory clauses; and, generally, upon a kno 
ledge of the relation of every word in s I 
construction to the rest.” ‘The sentences in t 
books first used by children are, or ought to | 
generally, simple propositions. ‘The teacher 
should begin with such, by turns aflirmative 
negative, interrogative. nm ib- 
mitted to analysis, the teacher procecdi 3 
by questions, never confining himself to si 
explanation. He will cause the pupil to make 
a logical analysis of the proposition, without, of 
course, speaking of either subject or attribute— 
at least, until the latter is sufficiently ad 

He will lead the subject to be found by means of 
the attribute, and the attribute from the subject 
The child reads, for example:—London is th 
largest and richest city in the world. He will be 


asked, What city is the largest and richest in the 
world? and then, What is here said of London ? 

proposition 
comes. Let him read the sentence again, and 
one may easily be convinced, by the manner in 


| which he does so, that it is understood. 


Passing afterwards to more complicated sen- 
tences, let these be separated into simple propo- 
sitions, and the same process gone through with 
them. ‘The pupils should also be encouraged to 
render what they have read in other terms, or t 
make a kind of paraphrase of it. When they 
have advanced so far as to read in connection 
more extended pieces, the teacher need only refer 
to the more difficult phrases. At this stage, he 
will direct their attention to the difference be- 


{tween the principal clauses, and those only 


which are accessory. He will cause the pupils to 
seek for and to state the principal thoughts in 
them.* He will also exercise them, after they 


|} have read the same piece with proper expression 


several times, in reproducing it, either by word 
of mouth or by writing ; if the former, the boy 
who is called on must give a complete account, 
without interruption from any one, if possible ; 
after he has finished, the omissions in his state- 
ment will be supplied and his faults in diction 
and grammar corrected. Whenever a question 
is asked, the answer must be a complete pro- 
When writing is employed, the exer- 
cises must be carefully looked over, and defects 
in style and arrangement, as well as errors in 
spelling and grammar, pointed out. 

Every lesson should be gone through at least 


twice. In going over for the first time, it mus 

seen that the meanings of the harder words are 
| understood; each sentence, at least each compli- 
cated sentence, must be submitted to logical 
analysis, and its purport stated by the pupils; 
and, finally, the tenor of the whole expressed. 

And then, and not till then, will t pupils | 

prepared to read the passage as it should be re 

All these exercises, while tending to form t 


I 
information, at the same time that they teach 
him to read truly, are so many ex 
anguage and grammar. But while they 
thoroughly pursued, mere ordinary reading must 
not be neglected. Lessons on th mat 

* For what preecdes in this lt f 


as Well as for variousexpres 38 





breneh of our subject, wei | 
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of the book, on grammar, when taught from the | so much information. Of the two, the former is 


reading-book, &c., should have their own portions | 
of time in the routine, and should by no means | 
| to use it. 
In teaching reading, then, there are two ex- | 


usurp the time devoted to reading. 


tremes to be avoided;—the one being the making 
this art a merely mechanical exercise; the other, 


the simply using it as a vehicle for conveying 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


TASTE IN COMPOSITION. 

The Elements of Rhetoric : a Manual of the Laws 
of Taste, including the Theory and ‘Practice of 
Composition. By Samvurent Nei, Author of 
“The Art of Reasoning.” London: Walton 
and Maberly. 1854. 

TasTE, in whatever department of art, implies 

the previous existence of genius. The work to 

which criticism directs attention already is, not 
to be. ‘Taste examines the past, not the future, 
nor, properly speaking, the present. Only genius 
is creative; and it is on the productions of 
genius that taste sits in judgment. And taste 
itself is, mediately, one of those productions. 
The poem has been written, the Homer has sung, 
before the critical power can have been mani- 
fested. True, however, it is that taste may have 
been formed also by a contemplation of the works 
of Nature. But those works presuppose an author; 
and the proposition simply removes the question 
to a higher ground of argumentation. The critic 
of Creation is the scientific man, that is, of 
creation in its physical aspects; the spiritual 
elevations require the philosopher--the “ critic of 
pure reason,” the Kant, or rather the Plato or 
Coleridge, the “critics of pure being.” It is to 
such minds that the region of wsthetics, in its 
highlands or its lowlands, properly belongs. They 
may be all but poets; but they are not poets. It 
is their appointed task to apply the operations of 
judgment to the works of fancy or imagination, 
whether those works be the productions of the 
human or the Divine artist: whether they be the 





creations of the mind, or that mind itself, as a | 


higher creation—the spiritual offspring of “ the 
Father of Spirits,’ in whose image man was 
made. 


| sites,’ 


From this statement it may be gathered that | 


taste, previously to its being directed to literary 


composition, had already derived the elements of | 
| the rules of the synthesis already completed by 
but applied the rules it had abstracted from an | 


its existence from some such prior synthesis, and 


old to a new production. The writer of the first 
book necessarily drew his principles of compo- 
sition from the universe itself. And very con- 
sistently with the hypothesis we are advocating 
he might do so; for that very universe is only a 
composition—the synthesis of spirit and matter, 
subject to analysis and recombination — and 
therefore the theme of philosophic theories, 
scientific experiments, and poetic 


| 


reconstruc- | 


tions: all of which are, in their turn, syntheses, | 


that is compositions, in which taste may be | 
exhibited and to which its canons are appli- 
cable. 


We have been led into this vein of thinking by | 


glancing our eye along the pages of Mr. Samucl 
Neil’s “ Manual of the Laws of Taste,” which he 
properly assumes to be the elements of rhetoric, 
and altogether applicable as rules to the practice 
and theory of composition. The author per- 
ceives that there is “‘a poetry of science” and “a 
science of poetry,” and bears in mind much that 
is corollary to the pregnant principles that we 
have just enounced; but he can scarcely be said to 
have ascended to the genetic point that is the 
fountain of all the stray rules which he here and 
there finds are operant as the regulative pro- 
cesses in different sorts of rhetorical composition, 
and the structure of language itself. He leaves, 
unfortunately, to his reader the task of referring 
all rules to the master principle. Fre- 
quently, too, he confuses himself by withdrawing 
to a distance from its place and shrine. He 
would more pleasantly wander along the banks 
irrigated by the through 
hidden channels, from their head and source in a 


these 


waters which flow, 


incomparably the worse. This is putting one in 
possession of an instrument without showing how 
But, although reading must be made 
subservient to the higher ends of education, still, 
in some sense, it must be pursued for itself alone. 
The art of reading well is a valuable accomplish- 


| beautiful passage rendered by a good and by a 
bad reader. But the two plans indicated by the 
above extremes need not be disjoined. That boy, 
other things being the same, will read best who 
most thoroughly comprehends the matter con- 
tained in the sentence before him, and its logical 
| structure ; his intelligent apprehension of these 





ment, as any one will admit who has heard a | will be manifested by his expressive reading. 





—to whom happily the darkness complained of 
by others is but “the excess of light.” We know 
not whether Mr. Neil has gazed on this and been 
blinded; but we suspect that he has contented 
himself with merely inferential evidence of its 
being: he has performed his various pilgrimages 
by and on the rivers that flow from the ever- 
lasting spring beneath the Apocalyptic altar and 
throne ; but the spring itself he has not yet 
visited, and may even be disinclined to visit, be- 
cause of the clouds that rest on it for ever. 
Wash, however, in that spring; and lo, the 
clouds have vanished ; for they were subjective 
merely—the blear-eyed now see, purged, as with 
“euphrasy and rue,” from what so impeded 
beatific vision; and, gathering light from the 
Fountain of Light, can look into the dark places 
of creation, making sunshine where formerly 
there was only shade. 

Mr. Neil will excuse us for having thus taunted 
him with disregard of those transcendental truths 
which will be avenged on the thinker who neglects 
them, attempting to grope his way, as fearful to 
soar as the unpractised are to swim. But there 
are wings to the soul; and wherefore should we 
creep when we can fly? The author of “The 
Art of Reasoning,” we think, should put this 
interrogatory to himself, and, having consulted 
his pillow, be ready with an answer to-morrow- 
morning. 


In connexion with these remarks, we may note 
an objection taken by Mr. Neil to Coleridge’s 
“dictum,” as he calls it, that “ Poetry is not the 
proper antithesis to prose, but to science.” Here 
we at once perceive that Mr. Neil is not aware 
that such antitheses are “corresponding oppo- 
’ and illustrations of that bi-polarity which 
pervades all philosophy, art, science, and creation. 
What we have written shows how the poet, or the 
man who wrote the first book, or sang the first 
song, stood inevitably face to face with the uni- 
verse, and regulated his meditated composition by 


the Divine Creator. ‘The scientific man does pre- 
cisely the same, as the critic of the material 





system ; and the philosopher, as the critic of the | 


immaterial—each giving his judgment on what 


he examines; while the poet uses the self-same |! 


object as an exemplar, and produces a work of 
art after the pattern furnished by a far greater 
artist, in a spirit of creative emulation. 
is, then, that poetry and science are antithetical ; 
onthe other hand, the antithesis to prose is a far 
lower thing, namely, metre ; and these, again, are 
corresponding opposites, for both poetry 
science may be written 
sometimes in prose, as the latter has been often 
in verse. 

Taste, of course, as applied to composition, 
must begin with the synthesis; and, having de- 


| composed it, penetrate to the order in which it 


was produced. This order is, and must be, exactly 
the reverse of that of the analysis ; 
ingly in the same must recomposition proceed. 
In pulling down a house, you commence with the 
chimney—in rebuilding it, with the foundation. 
Taste learns how to do the latter, by having 
done the former; but to do the latter, must be- 
come the ally of genius. Nay, it is genius which, 
in order to its own working, has studied the 
method of working, and thus employed the teach- 
ings of taste among the preparatory means. 
And this it can do right easily, for genius 
involves taste, being its origin ; though, when 
produced, the latter has a power of reaction, and 
possesses in some degree the ability to instruct 
its parent. There is no father, perhaps, who has 
not learned something from his child—much pro- 
bably from his son, and from his daughter how 


region obscure to all but the devoted worshipper | much more ! 


Thus it | 


and | 
in either—the former | 


| 
| 





Probably no composition exists, or has existed 
that does not imply the antithesis which Mr. 
| Neil or Mr. Coleridge insists on; perhaps both, 
when both are rightly interpreted—i. e., poetry 
on the one hand, and science on the other ; or, 
in other words, the creative in union with the 
critical processes—genius, assisted by a co-ordi- 
nate taste. The orator has equal necessity for 
both. He must be taught from within and from 
without. Our author opines that these prompt- 
ing are reducible to art; a system of laws, to be 
theoretically constructed and practically applied. 
Nor should we quarrel with this opinion, if he 
did not press it so far as to make excellence 
dependent mainly on labour rather than on inspi- 
ration. What the first can do without the latter, 
we may any day have experience; what the latter 
can do, whether with or without aid, only once 
or twice in an age or so. Art is spontaneous with 
the inspired; but not the less may it be beneficial 
to declare its laws, even for the man of genius 
himself. To work self-consciously is to work 
with an additional intelligence, with extra and 
acquired skill—is to help with machinery the 
power of production. It is to put a weapon into 
the hand of the strong, and in such proportion to 
make him stronger. Let us, therefore, investi- 
gate the merits of the art-instrument which Mr. 
Neil has invented for those capable of using it 
to the best advantage. It should be of such 
weight and metal as to necessitate skilful hand- 
ling. A weapon designed for other wielding 
would, according to the terms of the proposition 
(to go no further), be useless. Poor mediocrity 
must be left to take its chance with its broken 
implements, if not with its “bare hands.” 

There is one affirmation fer which Mr. Neil 
deserves our plaudits. He plainly asserts the 
identity of thought and expression, and thus 
assumes a prothesis, which it requires some bold- 
ness to reach and more courage to avow. In ac- 
cordance with this view, he insists much on the 
rhetorician’s sincerity. Truth is with him the 
only eloquence. Falsehood is mere noise—a tale 





Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

A thoroughly noble view ofthe subject this. Lan- 
guage, as the representation of thought-expression, 
according to our rhetorical preceptor, is antithetical 
or synthetic. ‘“ It is, he says, “semi-spiritual, semi- 
material—at once a transient agitation of the air, 
and the incarnation of the human spirit in its 
noblest moods.” The conscience and the sense, we 
may add, are equally con-actors in the product; the 
acts of the will and the conceptions of the undet- 
standing blend in its unity; and whatsoever is 


| practical and speculative in the reason meet 


and accord- | 


together in the consciousness in every word that 
is uttered. Essentially, indeed, every act of being 
might be denominated a word or a self-manifes- 
tation; but this is a view that requires recondite 
considerations, for which Mr. Neil has not pre- 
pared his readers. Let us condescend to his 
level, and be content with the good that may be 
found within its borders. The site is a lowly 


| one; but there is a loveliness in humility, and no 


danger of a fall. 

Taste, as applied to composition, is the associate 
employment of the critical faculty in the act of 
production. ‘To direct the student in this em- 
ployment, Mr. Neil appears not ill-fitted as a 
guide. He has evidently paid much regard both 
to language and logic, and entered into their 
philosophy ; he has also cultivated a love for 
poetry and eloquence, and embellishes his own 
opinions with many graceful topics and tuneful 
phrases. He has also threaded the mazes of 
grammar; and spins—silkworm-like—clues from 
his own being to guide him safely. We cannot, 
however, accompany him through the labyrinths 
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of his own creating—not having space to indite 


of "ethnography also 
and exercitations on 


another volume. Theories 
meander through his pages, 
style abound. 
He would have every student of his rhetoric to 
be original. All he would teach is, that we are 
not to be taught. 


Language and style are educts of the mind, and 
follow in their development the natural and consti- 
tutional bias or bent of that from which they originate. 
If, then, the mind be creative, if it be endowed with a 
tendency to give forth new, vigorous, healthy, genial 
thought, it will not fritter time and study on the task 
of recasting its ideas, as they form themselves in all the 
beauty of nature, into another and more artificial 
mould, or if it does, it must be contented to appear 
like those old-fashioned gardens, in which the trees 
and hedges were clipped and cut into the most formal 
and fantastic shapes, where nature was distorted, 
contorted, trimmed, and pruned, in 
might be taught to obey those laws of beauty which 
a frigid, unenthusiastic, narrow-minded artificiality 
had introduced. Nature is always lovely, and a 
natural style is no exception to this general rule. 
But such a style can only be the result of the free and 
unconstrained utterance of thought as it arises. As 
style is the consequence of mental cultivation, it 
follows that the general improvement of the intellect 
is the surest and ‘safest method of attaining a sincere, 
healthy, pure, and natural style. 


The true critic is such by instinct, as the true | 


poet is such by genius. But it is practice that 


makes both perfect, and authority that imparts | 


confidence, Labour and learning are two factors, 
whose co-operation, always expedient, is only 
eminently useful when preceded by the requisite 
conditions and gifts. Without the instinct— 


without the genius—they work in vain, like a 
mill without corn to grind ;—forms, empty of 


matter, such as the Schoolmen exempli- 
fied, and resulted in barren speculations. True 
genius and true taste are decidedly practical ;— 
they are so, both of them, morally, intellectually, 
physically ; “from the crown to the toe” of 
humanity, they “live along the line” of the 
entire development; “prove all things,” by 
actual experience, each in its proper method, and 
know them to be true. This is the difference 
between the artist and the amateur ; the former 
has worked in his play, the latter but played in 
his work. To the former there is an ascertained 
reality, where to the latter there is only an 
undecided aspiration. The poet and the critic 
must be toiling operatives—not loungers and 
occasional visitants. They “serve the Muses 
erringly and ill ” who make not such service the 
occupation of their lives. 

Something, perhaps all, of this is intended by 
Mr. Neil. However, into the minute rules which 


he gives for the construction of sentences, the | 


attainment of perspicuity, conciseness, and har- 
mony of style, and other * schoolboy directions, it 
is not our cue to enter. “The strain we hear is 
of a higher mood.” We must suppose our readers 


to have passed the limitations of this pedant-lore; | 


to be now 
and not 


and, in our author’s own language, 
enabled “to speak because they think,” 
because they have been meclianised by a system 
of rhetoric into mere parrot-repetitions. The 
author on this ground indeed apologises for his 
own style, of the vices of which he tells us that 
he is sensible, and also ‘‘ anxious to improve, 
refine and chasten it; but,” he adds, “we find 
our thoughts so irresistibly fashioning for them- 
selves the vesture in which they desire to appear, 
that we are but faintly able to modify and alter 
it as we could wish.” Now that is the whole 
state of the case and the argument; and thus the 
art of rhetoric naturally elevates itself into the 


art of thinking, and the intuitions of reason, ima- | 


gination, fancy, at once take the place of logical 


and grammatical rules. 


Taste in composition, we then repeat, 


tions of genius; and that faculty may be fed on 
books, on nature, or the instincts of what Mr. Neil 
calls “the mentality.” Rules are eminently use- 
ful to it, where its energies are spontaneously 
exerted; but to substitute the former for the 
latter makes dunces and pedants, not poets and 
orators. These hold of nature and the soul, not 
of the schools and the preceptor. Such a manual 
as the present, however, is a capital stimulant; 


and it is written in a fashion to stimulate, excite, 
awaken, 
a dash of eccentricity 
popularity. 
counts, 
tional treatise. 


kindle and encourage. Nor is it without 
which may promote its 
this and other 


Altogether, on ac- 


Mr. Neil advocates its spontaneity. | 


order that it | 


is the | 
application of the critical faculty to the opera- | 


it is of considerable value as an educa- | 


The Relative Importance of Subjects taught in | 
Elementary Schools: a Lecture. By J. G.Fritcu, 
M.A. London: Partridge and Co. 

English Education: an Essay. By Aneus Mac- 
PHERSON. (Second edition.) Glasgow: Ro- 
bertson. 

TnEsE two pamphlets would claim attention, if 


their authors are gentlemen of experience as 
practical educators. Mr. Fitch is vice-principal 
of the normal school in the Borough-road; Mr. 
| Macpherson is head-master of the Albany-place 
| Institution, Glasgow. But the writers, when 
brought into juxtaposition, create an especial 
interest from the fact of their representing the 
two influential classes of modern educationary 
theorists. Mr. Fitch propounds ideas which in 
the political world would be called Conservative; 
Mr. Macpherson is the advocate of more advanced 
opinions. It is almost “two bad” to press a par- 
tisan nomenclature into the service of education ; 
yet, as language is no more than a vehicle for 
thought, we may be pardoned for adopting well- 
understood phrases to express our ideas, espe- 
cially when they serve to obviate the use of an 
unwieldy periphrasis. 

The moot question before the friends of educa- 
tion at the present timeis this: Ought children to 
be trained in the usual curriculum of our schools, 
or should they be mainly instructed in the know- 
ledge of the physical sciences? We imagine that 
the old plan of mechanical teaching is altogether 
exploded. It is now universally admitted that 
the science of education regards the training of 
even the infant mind to habits of thought as no 
less essential than the storing of the memory. 
But the difficulty arises, to what extent is the 
mechanical to be displaced by the intellectual? 
Experience has taught that the infant is more 
capable of learning than of comparing the results 
of his learning. Is it then advisable to substitute 
appeals to the reason for those hitherto made to 
the perceptive faculties? The reply to this in- 
quiry admits a difference of opinion; 
Fitch and Mr. Macpherson respectively ym 
before us as advocates of what we have called th 
conservative and the advanced views. 

Mr. Fitch would use our present educational 
machinery as instruments for the cultivation of 
the mind. Mr. Macpherson, on the contrary, 
would “Jet the mind be led to apprehend and re- 
flect on the almost exhaustless wonders of nature, 
the immensity and complicity of its parts, yet 
pervaded by a beautiful simplicity, unchangeable 
order, and underanged harmony; and in these it 
will find an ample and invigorating sustenance 
for its increasing growth.” ‘These are the broad 
outlines of the two theories; each of them 
| mands a somewhat more minute examination. 
| Mr. Fitch speaks of reading and writing as the 
main instruments by which all future knowledge 
is to be attained and secured. They must always 
be laborious, because they necessarily involve a 
considerable expenditure of time in mere mecha- 
nical drudgery; at the time, it must be 
| remembered that on the art of fluent and correct 
reading depends much of the pleasure which a 
boy after leaving school will derive from a new 
book being put into his hands; nor is it a matter 








de- 


same 


| 

for congratulation that ‘“ the old-fashioned ambi- 
| tion to have really beautiful elocution i Foret 
lout.” Of arithmetic Mr. Fitch sp aks with 


| great judgment. What, says he, is the amount of 


| practical use to which men of business are wont 
to apply the higher branches of arithmetical 
| study? “Not one man in a hundred is ever 


called upon to work a sum either in the double 
rule of three, or in the square root, from the time 
| he leaves school to the end of his life.” _In truth, 
arithmetic in elementary schools is the substitute 
for the higher mathematics which are used in our 
| colleges to train professional men, not because they 
are expected to use the results of their operations, 
but because the operations themselves accustom the 


, 
ought. 


| mind to close investigation and accurate th 
Hence arithmetic should at all times be taught de- 
monstratively—the boy should always be made to 
know the reason why he puts down five and 


carries ten, and never permitted to work by “the 
rule of thumb.” English grammar, too, Mr. 


Fitch would teach so that the pupil may gra- 
dually obtain an insight into the scientific analy- 
sis of language, the classification of its words, 
and the detection of the same root under different 
forms and inflections. (Poor Lindley Murray, 
your days seem numbered!) History and geo- 
graphy form necessary features in 
Musie and drawing are valuable, but not indis- 
| pensable. The most valuable portion of Mr. 


ducation 





they possessed no other peculiarity than that | 


and Mr. | 


|} common things ;” 





Fite h’ 8 essay, however, is on “the nen le dge of 
and here he bok dly faces those 
who would give an especial prominence to this 
part of education. Let him speak for himself. 


The child does not come to school to be told that 
a brick differs from a stone, or a horse from a dog; 
that men have two legs, and that quadrupeds have 
four. These are common things, undoubtedly, and 
to be ignorant of them is to be ridiculous; but this 
fact does not constitute a reason for teaching them in 
sek If they are to be learned to any purpose, 
they must be found out by the child’s own observation. 
He will discover much makes his own childish 
experiments—as he causes his ship to swim in a pond, 
handles his box of tools, or flies his kite; in doing 
this his curiosity will be excited, and he will get the 
first principles of those arts and sciences, which 
afterwards he can follow up with more ni iture facul- 


as he 


ties of mind. But the right discipline of those Jaculties 
is our business; and this requires quite anothe: kind 
of exercise than the mere communication of the facts 
of common life. The analysis of language, the con- 


thought, the accurate investigation of 


of the fundamental laws of 1 


centration of 


some, however few, iture 
—these are things which out-door experience will not 
impart; but, as they are absolutely necessary to 

ight interpretation of such experience, they are t 
things w high we ought to give in schools. 

From this extract it will be seen that Mr. 
Fitch would not exclude from the school the 
knowledge of common things; but he would 
have it taught as science, and not in a desultory 


and unsystematic manner. His judgment may 
be summed up in these words: “for such lessons 


we shall be fully justified in claiming an impor- 
tant fraction in our thirty hours a week.” But 
if the spirit of the age demands an ston lonment 
of the time-honoured discipline o ammar, in 


arithmetic, or in scriptural knowledge, we ought 
to have moral courage to say to ‘We 
think the demand unreasonable, and founded 

a wrong principle, and we will not comply with 
1t. 


che age, 


Now let Mr. Macpherson’s views be examined. 
We have already quoted a passage from his pam- 
philet, in which he professes the great aim of educa- 
tion to be an apprehension of the wonders of nature. 





With this leading notion before us, we are quite 
prepared for the diatribe against the study of 
the classical satecoeten which follows. rhe 
argument is that language is a mere medium 
of knowledge —a medium through which the 


mind converses with realities ; and that we 
ought, therefore, to prefer the realities to 
the medium. On this subject, pace tanti wi 


talk a vast 

asks the oft-repeated 

from th 

literature ? 

forth proper 

religion of 
ply to 
} 


Mr. Macpherson appears to us to 
deal of nonsense. He 
questions, What can we learn 
that is not adopted into our 
Are the moral principles there set 
examples for our youth ? Is not the 

the classics sensuous, and calculated | 
mar the spirituality of the Christian religion ? 
One inquiry we are than astonished to 
find in this essay : Did the Greeks 
use a foreign language as a medium - education ? 
What does Mr. Mac f 


pherson think of 
ing Greek in his old age? An ww position 


Classics 


own 


IC€ 


more 
ind Romans 


ato’s learn- 


ison a par with this: Those who maintain the 
indispensability of the Greek and Roman classics 
practically aver that the Creator originally left 
man ina sad state of destitution with regard to 
his mental nature; because, forsooth, he gave 
them no ancient languages to study. We can 
but think that Mr. Macpherson here lays him- 
st if ope » to the charge of manifest shallowness 
of thoueht—a charge, to which as his general 


treatment of his subject does not expose him, we 








are disposed to attribute to an attempt to write 
something very ad cuptandum. But, advan 1 
from the consideration of language itself as a 
study, we inquire what are the modes ¢ struc- 
tion Mr. Macpherson advocates. His p 

is thus expressed : As lang is the ium 
through which we are to bring the being edu- 
cated and the educating togeth ry 
that the use of it be mastered as 5} S- 
sible.” He contends that, as regards rea , the 
only practical mode is the synthetic: * The 


learned until 
yy well.” Wi 


names of the letters need not b 
the pupil can read toleral 
grammar, logic, and the art of 


constitute the formal aids to 


compositl m in 





prose and in verse, 
ar f hinkinge: with proper judeme 
the art of thinking; ith proper judgment 
on the part of th the stu of experi- 
I tilosophy m | en ( nata vé 
age. History, geography, natural hist 
I iral philosophy, and political economy- 
“ ; viele Mite” lice 
are the subjects upon which Mr. Macpherson 


} hful intell - t} 


would expand the youthful int 
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for mental energy must explore. 

We have selected from the essay on English 
Education what may be called the most piquant 
parts—those which best serve to exemplify the 
tenets of the school to which Mr. Macpherson 
belongs. Our great object is to submit to our 
readers a general view of the tone of public 
opinion on the subject of education. To our 


judgment, that is the best intellectual education | 


which inspires a love of reading ; that the best 
moral instruction which implants habits of per- 
severance and modesty ; and that the great end 
of all teaching, which leads the youth to remem- 
ber his Creator, and to love the commandments 
of his God. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 
Lectures in connection with the Educational Exh 
bition of the Society of Arts. Delivered at St. 

Martin’s-hall. London: Routledge and Co. 

The Philosophy of Education: a Lecture. By 
J. Spicer, LL.D. London: Spalding. 

New Movement in Education. Oval Education on 
the Scottish System. By Mrs.Furtone. London: 
Hatchard. 

Remarks on the Education of Girls. 
Chapman. 

Tracts for the Times on Education. No.1. 
Premonition. By R. W. Wartsnory, 
Dublin. 

Tne Society of Arts, having determined to mark 

the celebration of its Hundreth Year by some 

prominent measures indicative of its earnest 
d-sire for the promotion of an improved education 
among all classes, undertook that Educational 

Exhibition in St. Martin’s-hall which so many 

of our readers must have seen, and to which a 

series of lectures on subjects connected with 

education was an illustrative adjunct. The 

Council of the Society of Arts sought and ob- 

tained the assistance of lecturers eminent for their 

zeal and ability in their several departments, 
each of whom gave his services gratuitously. 

Lectures were delivered once and frequently 

twice a day, and the volume named at the head 

of this article contains such of those lectures as 
the authors had written previously to delivery, 
or have subsequently prepared from their notes, 
and placed at the disposal of the publishers. 

‘These lectures are of very miscellaneous character, 

as our recapitulation will presently show; but 

they all, more or less, have a tendency to stimu- 


London: 


The 
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lite education; for, however opinions may vary 
us to the efficacy of lectures as media of teaching, 
they unquestionably operate powerfully as incen- 
tives to learning. We confess ourselves pleased 
with the preponderance of trite and obvious sub- 
jects compared with recondite and untrodden 
ones in these lectures; for common things are 
often the least perfectly learned things; and, if a 
subject regarded as vulgarly common _ is 
not mastered in early life, the chances are 
that it will never be mastered at all; for 
the man is ashamed to ask for information on 
that which every boy is presumed to understand. 
Thus, penmanship was considered worthy of dis- 
cussion at the Educational Exhibition—not the 
art of drawing swans and other devices with a 
pen, such as ornament the front and final pages 
of schoolboys’ copybooks at Christmas, but the 
art of writing legibly, which so few professional 
men cultivate, and so many even laboriously 
avoid. We say laboriously, for we know hand- 
writing so elaborately illegible, that we are sure 
the writers must have cultivated kakography. 
In this matter, small as it sounds or seems, the 
maxim decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile is wonder- 
fully applicable. ‘The more eminent a man 
becomes in his profession the worse does he write. 
John Bell, the well-known Chancery barrister, 
wrote three bad hands, being a very Cerberus of 
kakography—one, which no one but himself and 
his clerk could read; a second which he himself 
could not read the day after it was written, but 
his clerk could; a third, which neither himself 
nor his clerk, nor any human being, could 
decypher. Attorneys submitted to the tax of 
paying Mr. Bell’s clerk for reducing his master’s 
opinions into legible English for the sake of their 
soundness; but it was hard upon clients to have 
a premium to pay upon this carelessness; and a 
more prolonged evil ensued from Jocky’s example, 
as scores and hundreds of young barristers have 
thought it fine to write illegibly because, forsooth, 
Mr. Bell and all great lawyers did. Physicians, 








too, for the most part write infamous hands, and 
must annually poison many patients, and, at any 
rate, fail to benefit many whose sufferings they 
would have relieved had their prescriptions been 
legible. The dispenser’s boy, unable to decypher 
the scrawl, and afraid or ashamed to confess his 
inability, inserts some ingredient at random to 
make up the quantity; and it depends upon the 
youngster’s discretion and good feeling whether he 
puts in some ingredient which he knows to be 
harmless, or hazards a powerful drug; and the 
patient is poisoned or left in statu quo accord- 
ingly. The aspect of many a fashionable phy- 
sician’s prescription is precisely that of a sheet 
of paper, across which a spider has crawled after 
an immersion in the ink glass. We have occa- 
sionally tried to shame our medical acquaintance 
into better writing, by telling them they only 
wrote illegibly to hide their bad Latin; but, alas! 
we suspect that, when a habit of bad writing is 
acquired, it is, like any other bad habit, hard to 
shake off. The lecturer on penmanship gave 
the following example of this: “A person who 
wrote a pretty hand was remonstrated with by 
a friend on the tardiness of his progress. ‘ Why,’ 
said the latter, ‘should you take such unncces- 
sary trouble to write every letter of your words? 
Do as I do; write the two first or the three first 
letters of a word, and give a shake for the re- 
mainder; any one can make out such writing.’ 
The advice was taken; but our penman was not 


long in making the discovery that what was very | 





: . , ! 
convenient to himself was not equally acceptable | 


to his correspondents; and he made the further 
discovery, that it is more easy to acquire a lazy 
habit than to get rid of it; so he will probably 
continue to write his words with three letters and 
a shake to the end of the chapter.” 


Dr. Parr was as notorious for his bad, as his | 


great contemporary, Professor Porson, was for 
his clear, distinct, and beautiful penmanship. 
Dr. Parr, in his Life of Fox, alludes quite pathe- 
tically to his own vile writing, and holds it up as 
a beacon to be avoided. 

All men, we believe, may acquire the art of 
writing legibly, though all may not have the 
flexibility of finger and hand which is requisite 
towrite gracefully. We haveadverted to Dr. Parr’s 
lamentation over his own bad writing, as a proof 
of the danger of contracting, through negligence or 
impatience, a bad habit in this matter. He, like 
the opium-eater, was conscious of and deplored 
his own deficiencies, but had not moral strength 
to correct them. 

This subject of penmanship is so common and 
trite that some of our readers may deem that 
we are dwelling upon it too long, and question its 
suitableness for the subject of a public lecture; 
nevertheless we hold it of much moral import- 
ance, and deliberately pronounce a wilfully bad 
writer to be an immoral man, for he is either 
culpably indolent or ostentatiously insolent. Pen- 


manship is a fitting theme for a public lecture to | 


attract public attention to the subject; for the 
chief sinners against its laws are wilful sinners. 
It is notorious that the higher men are in pro- 
fessional rank the worse they write. The law 
clerk writes legibly ; the eminent Queen’s Counsel 
writes, like Jockey Bill—we can go no worse. The 
druggist’s apprentice writes a fair hand; while the 
physician at whose disposal thousands place their 
lives, puts those lives in jeopardy because he is 
too indolent or too proud to write plainly. 
Napoleon’s vile scrawl, which could hardly be 
made out by those most familiar with it, is well 
known; but in this country the example of Queen 
Victoria may be happily followed by her subjects 
in this useful matter of penmanship as in points 
of still higherimportance. Her bold, free, and dis- 


tinct style of writing bespeaks the freedom and 
rectitude of her Majesty’s moral nature, and 


affords a safe model for universal imitation. We 
commend this lecture of Mr. H. Grant’s on Pen- 


Dr. Booth offers suggestions as to the board of 
examiners, the nature of the examination, the 
different classes of certificates to be awarded, and 
proposes to divide the country into districts or 
educational circuits of such extent as the state of 
education and the amount of population might re- 
quire; for the details of which we must refer our 
readers to the lecture itself. As a test of fitness for 
any employment, examination is unquestionably a 
valuable instrument ; but Dr. Whewell, no mean 
educator, thinks the multiplication of examina- 
tions an evil; and we quote hisremarks thereon, be- 
cause there seems great cause for fearing that at Ox- 
ford the authorities, in their over zeal, are running 
into excess in this matter of examinations, which 
are now so multiplied and perpetually recurring in 
that university, that the students are kept ina 
very whirlpool of excitement, and have little time 
left in their undergraduate course for calm study. 
We are among the last to recommend a recur- 
rence to pristine stagnation, or that obduracy to 
public opinion which prompted the student in 
his cell to look down upon the pursuits of the 
world with derision and contempt ; but on the 
other hand we presume to tell active heads and 
pamphleteering professors at Oxford that the 
oracle of absolute wisdom is not vet set up in 
Printing House-square, whose behests they are 
now frantically following. Let them moderate 
their reforming rage, and remember the advice 
contained in the Horatian line, of which politeness 
restrains us from quoting more than the two first 
words, dum vitant, &e. The eccentric Dr. Tatham, 
of Lincoln College, once startled the dons of his 
day by thundering from St. Mary’s pulpit, “ Take 
care that with your little goes and your great 
goes you don’t let sound learning give you the 
bye-go”—a quaint caution, which we think more 
needed in Oxford now than in the days in which 
it was uttered, thirty-seven years ago. But, to 
turn from Dr. Tatham to Dr. Whewell : 


“Tt should always be recollected,” observes Dr. 
Whewell, ‘that examinations are a means, not an 
end; that a good education, a sound and liberal cul- 
tivation of the faculties, is the object at which we 
ought to aim; and that examinations cease to be a 
benefit where they interfere with this object. That 
such a danger is possible a very little reflection will 
show. The knowledge which is acquired for the pur- 
pose of an examination merely, is often of little value 
or effect as mental culture, compared with that know- 
ledge which is pursued for its own sake. When a man 
gives his mind to any subject of study on account of 
a genuine wish to understand it, he follows its reason- 
ings with care and thought; ponders over its diffi- 
culties, and is not satisfied till all is clear to his mental 
vision. On the other hand, when he studies for an 
examination only, he does not wish or care to under- 
stand, but to appear to understand; he cares not for 
unsolved difficulties in his mind, if the examiner 
detect them not; he wishes to see clearly only in 
order that he may express himself clearly. He thus 
may lose much of what is best in the influence of 
those studies which tend to educe distinct ideas and 
sound reasoning habits. Again, what is acquired for 
an examination, is likely to be soon forgotten; the 
mind is bent upon it with an effort which, though 
strong at the time, is felt to be temporary, and 
is followed by a relapse into comparative apa- 
thy and obliviousness. The student soon lets 
slip what he has thus collected for a special purpose ; 
just as the busy advocate forgets the circumstances 
of his client’s case almost as soon as he has pleaded 
it. Again, the habit of preparing for examinations 
makes the studies which are not recommended by an 
obvious reference to such an object appear flat and 
insipid. The mind craves for the excitement to which 
it has been accustomed; it becomes restless and vola- 
tile; loses the appetite for quiet thought and patient 
study, and the trust in advantages which must be 
waited for. Again, if examinations become too fre- 
quent, all good courses of study are interfered with ; 


| for it is impossible to arrange public examinations so 


manship as full of wholesome practical advice on | 


a much-neglected subject. 

There is a good stimulating lecture by Dr. 
3ooth, on the Influence of Examination as an 
Instrument of Education. Dr. Booth subscribes 
to the suggestion of Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, that the Government 
should establish a rule, or the Legislature, if ne- 





year shall be admitted to any employment 


under the Crown, or be eligible to discharge the 
duties of any official appointment, who shall not | 
have either taken a degree at some university in 
the United Kingdom, or passed through one of the 
military colleges, or obtained a certificate from 
the board of examiners hereafter referred to. 


as to point out a succession of subjects which forms 
a good system for all. That which must be required 
of every one is far too little to employ and exercise 
the more powerful and active minds. They, therefore, 
when they have to conform their pursuits to require- 
ments constructed for smaller intellects, are thwarted 
and interrupted in their more genuine pursuits.” 

We have not made this long quotation from 
Dr. Whewell on university education with any 
intention to place it in antagonism to Dr. Booth. 
Each of these gentlemen is aiming at a distinct 


| object. Dr. Booth recommends the use of exami- 
cessary, enact a law, that no person after the | 





nation as a stimulus to popular education. Dr. 
Whewell warns university tutors and professors 
of its liability to abuse; and, feeling that Oxford 
is rushing towards, nay is already immersed 
in, the very vortex of this error, we publish an 
extract so applicable to their case from the 
writings of one so eminently qualified to speak 
With authority on all matters appertaining to 
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university education. We despise donnism as 
manifested in stately demeanour and avowed 
contempt for popular opinion; but we are ashamed 


to see many men at Oxford, who ought to know | 


better, rushing into the opposite extreme, and 
bustling about 
an advertising master of a suburban academy 
at a Christmas show-day, anxious, by exhibiting 
the performances of his crammed pupils, to 
procure a more abundant supply for next half. 


head, and we will proceed to other lectures. 
I urge these objections not to show that we ought 
not to have examinations, but in order to point out 


that the use of examinations is exposed to dangers | 


which must be guarded against if we would not 
forfeit some of the best effects of university education. 
Men are always ready to transfer their solicitude from 
the end to the means. When examinations have 
become a prominent part of our system, when it is 
seen how much the effect of the system depends upon 
the mode in which they are conducted, it may easily 


happen that men may turn all their attention to the | 


arrangements and circumstances of examinations, as 
if this were the supreme object of the legislation of a 
university. This would be to discipline soldiers, not 
for the battle, but for the review. We cannot make 
our examinations everything to our students, without 
making their love of knowledge nothing. 


The most lofty and polished lecture in the 


series is perhaps that by Mr. Cotton, Master of | 
Marlborough College, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the Necessity of 


an Extended Education for the Educator. 


“ What do we mean,” asked Mr. Cotton, “by an edu- 
cated man? Clearly not a man fitted to perform 
the duties of some special calling, whether high or 
low. A clergyman who knows nothing but divinity, a 
lawyer whose studies have been limited to Coke upon 
Littleton, is not an educated man in this best sense, 
any more than a farmer whose knowledge has been 
confined to the ordinary operations of agriculture, or 
a carpenter who can make tables, or a shoemaker 
who can neatly handle his awl. I need not go out of 
my way to search for an elaborate definition of educa- 


tion; 1 am content to take the one which has been | 
fixed as the principle of this Educational Exhibition, | 


inasmuch as it was laid down in the inaugural lecture. 
Dr. Whewell explained education to be the process by 


which an individual is made a participator in the | 


rational, the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
if this be so, it is plain that universal education, 
though it may use different instruments to train men 
to these lofty perceptions, and though it should not 
forget the future business and probable position of 
those whom it is guiding, must yet be independent of 
these various instruments, and that it has general 
ends of its own quite separate from the special ends 
of making any one a good clergyman, aclever lawyer, 
a successful farmer, a skilful carpenter, or a neat 
shoemaker. This aim is to make him a wise and 
thoughtful man. It is well known that 
years ago, before the present general movement in 
favour of education began, such a view was en- 
tirely denied, and it was agreed that to educate the 
poor was quite unnecessary, that their business was 
to work by day and rest by night, to be respectful to 
their superiors, and contented with their position, and 
to save up a little money for their old age, which 
would probably be increased by the charity of their 
richer neighbours. Butit was found in course of time 
that such a view, whether right or wrong, was at 
least impracticable, that the development of the 
English nation in commerce, trade, manufactures, 
and population, would not suffer it to be acted on, 
and so now we have witnessed an entire revolution in 
men’s language, and all classes seem to vie with each 
other in promoting education of sume sort. Since 
public attention has been called to the subject of 
juvenile crime, and to the facts brought to light by 


our census returns, our police courts, our ragged and | 


reformatory schools, we may rejoice in haying en- 
listed all good men on our'side. Every thoughtful 
and religious person has made up his mind that it is 
a positive crime to allow the existence of so awful a 
state of things, without exerting himself to apply the 
remedy of education. But there are still various 
opinions as to the manner and degree in which this 
remedy is to be used; and I cannot help thinking that 
there has lately been a tendency to overlook the 


general education for the sake of the particular; to | 


train men up to be useful in particular callings 
(especially of a mechanical character), rather than to 


cultivate the faculties and tastes, which are common | 


to all. Commerce, material industry, physical develop- 


ment, are in the first place the characteristics of our | 


age. At the same time there is a danger lest a bad use 
should be made of this recent development lest the 
current should set in so violently as to carry away 
everything with it; lest those who still regard the 
education of the poor with suspicion and distrust 
should substitute this instruction in common things 
for that which is education in the truest and highest 
sense. . The old arguments against the educa- 
tion of the lower classes are reproduced in a new and 
more spacious form. 


with all the fidgety mobility of 


=e 
Wow, | 


some | 


Teach the poor to read and | 





boil, and bake, and brew, and wash—let them, if you 
will, understand sanatory reasons for ventilation, and 
keeping their cottages clean and comfortable, and the 
| physical arguments for the rotation of crops and other 
means of making their gardens and fields productive, 
but do not educate them above their position in 
| life. Those who urge such objections seem 
| to forget that God not only created the body, the soul, 
| and tle spirit, but that He has made all men partakers 


commmon faculties, and that all have inherited the 
right and duty of cultivating every part of their 
| nature alike.” 

We really regret that our limits will not allow 
us to make full quotations from Mr. Cotton’s 
admirable lecture, in which he fully establishes 
his argument in favour of a high education for 
| the educator. An imperfectly educated man is 
often conceited and thinks himself worthy of a 
higher station than the one in which he is placed; 
such a man will make a bad village schoolmaster. 
But true wisdom is ever modest and humble, and 
the most highly cultivated man will, for the most 
part, teach common things best. “I am sure,” 
said the incomparable Arnold, “that the more 
| active my own mind is, and the more it works 

upon great moral and political points, the better 

for the school; because education is a dynamical, 
not a mechanical process.” 

The same reason, want of space, which pre- 
vented our quoting so fully as we wished from 
Mr. Cotton’s lucid lecture, will preclude our 
dwelling for the present upon other lectures at a 
length proportionate to their desert. We may, 
however, take another opportunity of commenting 
upon some of them; meanwhile, we refer our 
readers to Mr. Sidney’s lecture on Teaching the 
Idiot, and to Dr. Scott’s on Teaching the Deaf 
and Dumb, as of peculiar interest. With Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s two lectures on the Home 
Education of the Poor we have been both sur- 
prised and gratified. The 7%mes, and we think 
some other papers made a furious onslaught on 
the lecturing cardinal as an advocate for the 
censorship of the press, and very vituperative 
suo more was the oracle of Printing-house-square. 
We have perused carefully the two calumniated 
lectures, and find nothing therein to justify the 
severity of censure they have undergone. ‘Titus 

| Oates himself could not have smelt out a Popish 
| plot therein, nor can the Ziti Redivivi make out 
any plausible charge of conspiracy against civil 
and religious liberty fomented by Dr. Wiseman 
| in St. Martin’s-hall. The learned and reverend 
gentleman deplored the wretched literary trash 
on which the popular mind in England was fed, 
desired a more wholesome supply, and regretted 
that Government, which had done so much for 
the material prosperity of the people, had done so 
little for their mental improvement. ‘This strikes 
us as a very innocent advocacy of a censorship, 
and yet this is the head and front of Dr. Wise- 
man’s offending. We apprehend we must place 
ourselves beside him in the dock. 

Of the list of detached lectures, that is not 
included in the St. Martin’s-hall series, which 
stand at the head of this article, we cannot give 
any flattering account. Some, however, are in- 
troductory, and so we may expect a future oppor- 
tunity of examining their merits; and others again 
appear to have been written for the benefit of 
private friends rather than for public instruction. 
For example, we took up a tract headed “ New 
Movement in Education,” and found it ushered 
into the world by a note to its authoress from 
Dr. Spicer, of Gray’s-inn, who says “it condenses 
the judgment of ages and the experience of 
centuries.” Notwithstanding our past experience 
in friendly puffs, we opened Mrs. Furlong’s pages 
to ascertain what her New Movement in Edu- 
cation might be, when, lo! it was nothing new at 
all, only a modification, perhaps improvement, of 
that system of oral instruction already so familiar 
a process in female tuition. talk 
French, geography, and grammar to young ladies, 
and thus teach them without the intervention of 
books. Boys learn Latin and Greek by the eye 
from the printed page, young ladies learn French 
by the ear ; hence the latter more readily speak 
colloquial French than the former. What other 

| specific advantage this oral method has we 
| know not, except the two curious 
forth by Mrs. Furlong, to attract parsimonious 
parents and prim young ladies alike; there is no 
bookseller’s quarterly bill, 

young ladies have no need to carry a satchel of 
| books to and from their lessons. Voila tout. We 
could not help thinking of Thady Connellan and 











Governesses 


ones set 


and 


stationer’s or 


his mode of teaching Latin while we were perus- ! funds to a mere cleemosynary education of the 





| in this triple nature, all of one blood, all sharers of 
One more quotation from Dr. Whewell on this | 


ae | 
write, it is said, by all means; nay, enable them to | 


ing Mrs. Furlong’s Introductory Lecture. The 


| well-known Thaddeus, alias Thady Connellan, 


abjured dictionaries, grammars, and vocabularies, 
none of which he admitted within the walls of 
his school. Thady, like Mrs. Furlong, taught 
“ orally ;” he translated a newspaper into Latin, 
and thus taught his disciples their “humanities.” 
It is recorded that one of Thady’s scholars pre- 
sented himself before a medical board in Dublin 
to be examined. A Virgil was handed to the 
candidate, and he was requested to construe a few 
lines. ‘“ Och!” exclaimed the aspiring youth dis- 
dainfully, ‘that’s child’s play, I’ll turn ye into 
Latin that newspaper if you plase,” pointing to a 
Dublin morning paper upon the table. The 
astonished and amused examiner requested him 
to do so, when young hopeful rattled off with 
amazing volubility something that sounded s« 
much like Latin that he thereupon received his 
certificate. The oral Jrish system was as effica- 
cious as Mrs. Furlong’s oral Scottish system can 
possibly be; it puzzled the auditors and enabled 
a bold boy to gain credit for knowledge he did 
not possess. Is Dr. Spicer prepared to say that 
Mrs. Furlong can do more for a bold girl? 
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EDUCATIONAL POLITICS. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL REFORM. 
Amon the charitable institutions bequeathed 
us by the piety of our forefathers, none possess a 
stronger claim upon our gratitude than the 
schools which have been endowed by them in 
every considerable market-town, and also in many 
villages throughout England. As a general rule 
these schools date back to the reigns of the Tudor 
monarchs subsequent to the Reformation, though 
there are many of later foundation. In the 
amount of their endowments they present a very 
striking variation. In consequence of the altera- 
tion in the value of money, those which were 
originally gifted with a money-payment by their 
founders are now but slenderly provided with funds, 
and have sunk down, in many cases, into schools 
of the very lowest class ; while others, having 
their property in land and houses, possess very 
ample means. It is said that the founder of King 
Edward’s School at Birmingham, to which he 


v0 


gave certain lands, founded, at the same time, a 
school elsewhere, to which he gave a money- 


payment of 20/. per annum—the latter being held, 
at that time, to be the better endowment of the 
two. The 20/. remains 20/. still ; but the estates 
of the Birmingham school produce 11,000/. a year, 
and will eventually reach 20,000/. 

The state of the grammar schools of England 
as a whole is very far from being satisfactory. 
As educational establishments they ought to have 
taken the lead in the educational movements of 
the times; and this they have notoriously failed 
todo. Why this has been the case is capable of 
easy explanation. The masterships—especially 
of the less @oted ones—have but too often fallen 
into the hands of men whose object has been to 
make them sinecures, while they pocketed the 
endowments, and who have held them in con- 
junction with parochial preferment. The trustees 
have been often indifferent and neglectful of their 
trust; the grossest abuses have been perpetrated ; 
and, even when inquiry has been roused, and 
reforms have been attempted with the consent of 
all parties, difficulties have sprung up out of the 
obsolete rules and requirements of the original 
deeds of foundation, which have prevented any 
effectual reformation. Of course, there have been 





i 








| many exceptions to this statement, and these 


have increased in number of late years, as more 
and more attention has been given to our educa- 
tional wants. Very much, however, remains to 
be done, in order to give full efficiency to the 
ample educational endowments which the country 
possesses ; and, as it is probable that this is a 
subject with which Parliament will be called to 
deal before long, it may be desirable to thro 
together a few suggestions on the subject, derived 
from a considerable practical acquaintance with 
these institutions. 

The first question which presents itself is this : 
To the wants of what class in the community 
ought the grammar-schools to be adapted? ‘To 
the higher, the middle, or the lower classes? 
Upon the settlement of this question all subse- 
quent necessarily depend. The 
writer of the present article, after long conside- 
ration of the objects which the founders of gram 
seem to have had in view, must 
state his conviction that the application of their 





suggestions 





mar-schools 
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children of the working classes would not be in 
accordance with the views of the persons by 
whom the money was bequeathed, nor yet in the 
interest of education throughout the country. 
This view is confirmed by the way in which the 
Court of Chancery has invariably dealt with 
those schools for which new schemes have been 
provided: the principle of payment for the edu- 
cation given having in every case been insisted 
upon—a principle founded on the experience that 
people do not value what they do not pay for. 
Moreover, the education of the lower classes is in 
the way of being efficiently provided for by 
schools in connection with the Committee of 
Council on Education ; and so rapidly is the 
standard of instruction rising in our National and 
sritish-and-Foreign schools, that it is not only a 
matter of duty, but a question of life and death, 
that the Legislature should enable the old gram- 
mar-schools to adapt themselves to the wants of 
the present day, in order that the middle classes 
may hold their own in the great work of educa- 
tional progress. 

For it is to the use of the middle classes 
that these institutions ought specially to be re- 
formed. The upper classes make no claim to 
them, nor have they any to the benefits they are 
capable of affording. With the exception of 
some half-dozen of the highest class and reputa- 
tion—such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &c.—they 
have in fact no connection with them, and need 
none. The lower classes are otherwise provided 
for. The persons to whose advantage and need 
grammar-schools ought to be adapted is the great 
class intermediate between the aristocracy of the 
land, and mechanics and labourers. Beginning 
with the professions, and ending with the small 
tradesman and farmer, we have the class for 
whom a reformed system of education ought to 
be secured. We believe that the means are 
ample in existing foundations for putting this 


portion of the educational system of the country | 


on a most satisfactory basis—one which would 
operate beneficially not only in its own sphere, 
but indirectly both upwards and downwards upon 
the classes which would be exterior to it. 

Now, in a reform having this aim, we should 
still have two distinct objects to aim at, and two 
distinct wants to satisfy. 
have always afforded the largest supply to our 
universities, and through them to the ministry of 
the Church and to the Bar. We must 
stop this supply by violently severing the con- 
nection between the system of our grammar- 
schools and that of our universities. On 
other hand, the middle classes, as a rule, supply 
the ranks of commercial and mercantile labour : 
and the system of study which best fits a man for 
the pulpit or the court of law is not that which 
best prepares him for the counting-house and 
shop. Hence, it is obvious that two distinct 
school systems are needed for these two distinct 
objects. 

There is wanted a school of a higher order for 


{ 


| this argument. Second-class schools, which once 
| held a very high place by the mere force of loca- 
| lity, such as Norwich and Tiverton, now find 
| difficulty in recruiting their numbers against a 
| competition beset with the little or no obstacle of 
| distance. Our plan, then, would, be to leave intact 

the some half-dozen great schools which are ac- 

knowledged and recognised as emphatically the 

public schools of the country—viz., Eton, Harrow, 
| Winchester, Rugby, and the metropolitan schools 
| of Westminster and St. Paul’s. Guard the endow- 
ments of these, so far as they are charitable endow- 
ments, as jealously as you please from being jobbed 
by those who ought not to enjoy them ; but leave 
them as the apex of the educational system, and 
as the schools of the aristocracy, for such in effect 
they are. Then select, from considerations of 
income, and locality, and population, a sufficient 
number of the old foundations to be the classical 
schools of the country for the middle classes ; 
limit the expenses to be incurred in them to a 
moderate maximum sum; provide in them for 
the free education of a certain number of promis- 
ing boys of a lower rank; and endow them with 
all the university exhibitions and scholarships 
now existing within the sphere of action assigned 
to them, giving preference, ceteris paribus, in the 
distribution of these to the particular locality 
originally indicated by the founder. If we follow 
the old division of counties, it would be found 
that an average of two, or at most three, such 
schools would amply provide for all the wants 
of each county—the greater wants of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Lincolnshire being made good 
from the lesser wants of Bedfordshire, Hunts, 
and Rutland. To all other grammar-schools we 
would give a character not distinctly classical, 
and would fix their system without any reference 
to the universities. They should have, according 
to circumstances, an agricultural, a manufactur- 
ing, or a commercial character as their first aim. 
It should be their business to give sound English 
scholarship to the middle classes—to make every 
English tradesman and farmer capable of appre- 


| ciating the value of the literature of his native 


The middle classes | 


not | 


the | 
| merce ? 


land, and of writing a good letter in plain Saxon 
tongue—while, at the same time, they should 
send him forth with some sufficient knowledge of 
the occupations in which, and the things among 
which, his life is to be passed and his worldly for- 
tunes made. What is the use of a smattering of 
Greek to a man who is to stand behind the shop- 
board or to labour in the counting-house, com- 
pared with some plain elementary knowledge of 
the articles of his trade or the principles of com- 
It is no argument to quote against 
such a question the examples of some few dis- 


| tinguished men who have had ability and ambi- 


the sons of professional men and the wealthier | 


merchants and manufacturers, whose destination 
is the university or one or other of the learned 
professions—a school in which boys may be 
trained up to the system (now happily reformed 
and reforming) of Oxford and Cambridge; and 
there is wanted also a school in which an educa- 
tion of a more commercial character shall be 
given, not under a rigid system of uniformity 
throughout the whole country, but adapted to the 
special wants of its own locality. Now, it is 
obvious that most of the grammar-schools through- 
out the country are quite incapable of supplying 


| schools. 


this double need, simply from want of funds; for, | 


to carry out the plan satisfactorily, would involve 
in each instance two school-rooms and two mas- 
ters, where, at present, there is only provision for 
one. In some, indeed, the object is feasible enough, 
as has been proved in practice on a large scale at 
Birmingham, and on a smaller scale, proportioned 
to the smaller income, at Coventry. But still the 
larger portion of our grammar-schools have too 
small an income to carry double ; and it is only 
by combining their : 
tain conditions of income, 
them, and nearness to each other, that an effectual 
reform in the direction proposed can be hoped 
for. 

We start with the assumption that our strictly 
classical schools are still too many in number— 
too thick upon the ground: and that the conver- 
sion of some of them into schools of a more gene- 
ral character would conduce greatly to the effi- 
ciency of those that should be left. The increased 


operations, according to cer- | 
population around | 


tion to pursue two objects at once, and have 
| united distinguished scholarship with success 

in business pursuits. These are the exceptions, 

not the rule; and we must legislate in education 
| as in other things, not for the few very clever, 
but for the many of average talent and industry. 
To a certain extent the elementary instruction in 
both classes of school would be the same, and 
| would be such as to justify the retention for all 

of the good old-fashioned name of grammar- 
English and Latin Grammar would form 
the basis of instruction—the latter being essential 
to a correct knowledge of English, and of the 
greatest importance in the acquisition of modern 
languages. Thus, by a little arrangement and 
system, the commercial schools might be not only 
first-rate schools for the attainment of their own 
immediate object, but also elementary schools, and 
feeders to the classical schools. At present, 
what with private competition, and competition 
among themselves, and the unsuitableness of the 
education given to the wants of the age, the in- 
ferior classical schools are cutting each other’s 
throats. Where they have good endowments, the 
masters are too often content to take the income 
and not trouble themselves about the work to be 
done for it. Boys don’t come to them, and they 


satisfy their consciences with this fact, without | 


|} any attempt to remedy the cause of this want of 
scholars. Those which have small endowments lan- 
guish and deteriorate in character, because of the 
difficulty which the master finds in making a 
remunerative income by means of boarders. 
| Our plan would obviate this. With sufficient 
healthy competition, and sufficient freedom of 
choice in each district, it would assure the effi- 
| ciency of a certain number of good classical 
schools, and bring their advantages and benefits 
within the reach of all who can claim to be entitled 
to them ; while it would at the same time supply 


of a school system specially adapted to fit men 
for the business walks of life. If the Govern- 
ment would pass a Bill enabling trustees to 
effect changes similar to those we have suggested, 
upon their experience of the local wants of their 
own district; and if they would establish a 
central board of control to check rash or unjust 
alterations, and to give effect and unity to the 
effort at reform ; they would establish a claim to 
the gratitude of all true friends of education. 
Let them deal with the grammar-schools in the 
same spirit in which they are dealing with the 
universities, and get rid of the time-honoured 
abuses by which their usefulness is now ham- 
ered. 

The first thing which they would have to con- 
sider, and indeed the only thing which we pro- 
pose to touch upon as of vital importance to the 
success of such a reform, would be the initiation 
of regulations under which future masters shall 
be appointed ; for all school laws and regulations, 
| all principles and systems of education, are but so 
much waste paper, unless you get the right men 
to carry them out. In most of our present 
grammar-schools the university degree of M.A. 
is the qualifying standard of appointment to the 
masterships—a standard, no doubt, the best that 
could be devised when they were founded, but 
which experience has shown to be insufficient 
now to secure efficiency of teaching. Scholar- 
ship even is not always guaranteed by an M.A. 
degree; yet something far beyond scholarship is 
essential to make a good schoolmaster. Tact in 
management, ability and experience in teaching 
are qualifications of the master, in default of 
which no school can flourish or do its work well. 
School management is not a business to be learned 
in a day, nor by intuition. Among the first 
points then to be insisted on, should be that the 
standard of scholarship be raised from the dead 
level of the ordinary M.A. degree to the higher 
level of university honours; and that the master- 
ships in the classical schools be restricted to those 
who have distinguished themselves above their 
fellows in the university arena. But even the 
highest university honours should constitute no 
claim, unless accompanied by the testimony of 
experience and success in the subordinate posi- 
tions of the profession before a man is elevated 
to the highest. Every master should serve his 
apprenticeship as an under-master before he can 
be considered fit to be entrusted with the reins of 
government. Some restriction of this kind is 
absolutely necessary; for many of our best scho- 
lars have turned out upon trial wretched school- 
masters, with consequences most disastrous to 
the schools of which they have been put in 
charge. 

For the masterships of the lower, or commer- 
cial schools, we would abolish the university-test 
altogether, exacting here also a high standard of 
acquirement, ascertained by examination, com- 
bined with experience and aptitude for teaching. 
If the universities failed to send out the best men 
for such appointments, all that can be said is, 
that they would not deserve to have them, and 
would not be fulfilling the duties of their office 
as the first educational establishments in the 
country. It seems to us very important to 
get rid of the notion that the grammar-school 
endowments are in some peculiar sense the per- 
quisites of the universities and of the clergy, and 
that there is no inconsistency in holding them 
in plurality with church preferment. No doubt, 
there are numerous small livings in the country 
with income insufficient to maintain a minister 
as a Christian gentleman ought to be maintained; 
but it is surely unjust that these should be sup- 
plemented, as they too often are, by endowments 
for educational purposes, and that two distinct 
duties should thus be imposed on a man, with the 
certainty that one “of them must go to the 
wall. No one can sympathise more deeply 
than we do with the underpaid working clergy 
—no one would be more unwilling than we to 
offer any obstacle to the increase of their 
scanty means; but there are feasible and 
obvious methods of attaining this object with- 
| out laying hands on funds left for educational 
purposes only. No schoolmaster, therefore, in 
| our scheme should be allowed to hold church pre- 
| ferment of any kind, or to be responsible for 
church duty. Raise the rate of remuneration by 
consolidating, where necessary, the smaller 
endowments, so as to make the office of school- 

master an object of ambition to talented men, and 
| an object of respect in this money-loving nation ; 
| give him what shall suffice to provide for a family 
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facilities of locomotion add greatly to the force of | a want which is most grievously felt—the want | and to lay by for the season of old age and of 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 





unfitness for work; establish, by a per-centage on 
all educational endowments, a retiring fund for 
disabled and aged teachers ; make each man’s 
remuneration depend, in part at least, on his 


success ;—but do not impose on him incongruous | 


and impossible duties, under plea of making up 
for him an adequate income. 

To carry these suggestions into effect, and to 
secure a reform of the present grammar-schools, a 
Government board should be constituted with suf- 
ficient powers, whose function it should be, not to 
supersede the local authority and experience of 
the trustees of individual schools as to the special 
character they should receive, but to advise and 
to control when necessary, and to establish a 
system of examination andinspectorship similar to 
that which already exists in respect to National- 
schools. Until this is done, and done effectually, 
our grammar-schools will not take their proper 
position in the educational system of the country. 





MUSIC. 
Musie as an Element of Education. By Joun 
Hutviag. London: Parker and Son. 


Music is now fairly recognised as an important 
branch of elementary education. It has had fewer 
difficulties and less opposition to encounter than 


most other subjects of common school instruction, | 


not excepting even reading or writing. A quar- 
ter of a century ago the idea of teaching music 
to “poor children” would have been deemed pre- 
posterous; but now it is recommended from all 
quarters. This progress in public opinion is much 
owing to increased general intelligence; and some- 
thing is also due to the pleasing and cheerful nature 
of music itself—appealing, as it does, to our purest 
feelings of enjoyment. It is yet questionable whether 
the more important influence of music, as a moral 


and power of execution acquired by great and con- 
tinuous effort, is one thing ; the ability to enjoy music, 
to understand its symbols, to take part in choruses 


and other part-music, more or less simple—these are | 


the chief points aimed at by popular music-classes ; 
and very satisfactory has been their progress, con- 
sidering how little of continuous careful effort is yet 


bestowed upon the subject in most elementary schools. | 


Mr. Hullah’s Lecture cannot fail of being most useful. 





SCHOOLBOOKS. 
History. 


Outlines of English Tlistory. By Henry INce; 
improved by JAMEs GrtBert. London: Gilbert. 
England and its People. By Emity Taytor. Fourth 


Edition. Houlston and Stoneman. 
WE cannot recommend these Outlines, although they 
have passed through so many editions. The reason 
of our objection is, that it is only an outline. Here 
are all the principal facts of English history com- 
pressed into less than 100 pages. Such a work must 


Classics. 








Cato Major : Lelius, sive De Amicitia; De Finibus, 
M. Tullit Ciceronis. By Wenry Avan. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. 

A CAREFULLY-COLLATED text, handsome type, good 
paper, copious notes, with the only defect that they 
also are in Latin, and not (as all notes to a foreign book 
ought to be) in the language of the learner, instead of 
the language of the book—are the recommendations of 
this edition of the works of Cicero. 


Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. Chambers. 


| Tue difficulty of writing a Latin grammar is proved 


needs be little more than a chronology; and a chro- | 
nologv is the most worthless of all forms of knowledge, | 


for it is a mere effort of memory of words and dates, 
and conveys no pictures to the mind. A history for 
children, to be useful, must be narrative, and as 
pictorial as narration can be made. <A chronology is 
only serviceable for reference. 

As Ince’s Outlines are precisely what a history for 
children ought not to be, so Miss Taylor’s England 
and its People is precisely what it should be. Here 
we have the striking facts of our history, told so 
pleasantly and pictorially, that every child, however 
dull, will read it with pleasure, and remember it with 


| tenacity. 


agent, and also as a means of high intellectual dis- | 


cipline, be fairly estimated. 
will help to disseminate more correct views on these 
points. ‘*What moral qualities can they be which 
have to dowith fiddling and piping? Simply these,—” 
remarks Mr. Hullah; ‘ patience, temperance, power of 
attention, presence of mind, self-denial, obedience, 
and punctuality. I do not pretend to say that 
there is any necessary connection between these 
things and instrumental performance, or that the 
cardinal virtues have any natural affinity with 
violins, trumpets, or cboes; but I know that an orches- 
tral performer can neither attain nor maintain even a 
moderate position in his vocation without continued 
exercise of those qualities I have alluded to.” Mr. 
Hullah might have enlarged advantageously on this 
‘power of attention,” which music is so eminently 
calculated to promote. It is this that constitutes the 
great intellectual value of music; for the power of 
concentrated and continued attention will be admitted 
to be one of the highest objects of mental training, and 
music directly tends to develop this, more completely 
even than mathematics. We may be sure that it was 
on this account used by the Pythagoreans, whose 
asceticism would lead them to avoid rather than adopt 
any mere amusing, far less enervating, employment. 
The ability to follow an orchestra by reading from a 


full score—or to fulfil the many matters claiming the 


simultaneous attention of the organist—or even on the 
violin to perform some dozen or more different notes 
in a second, each of which requires several dis- 
tinct mental processes—involves no small degree of 
intellectual power. It is only by attention being 
thus directed to music that we can hope to see 
its true value recognised, and its study consequently 
increased. At present music is used (we can hardly 
say studied) in elementary schools chiefly for its 
delightful and cheering influence over the pupils; and 
it would be adamentable retrogression to debar any 
children from singing until they had studied musie. 
Such a procedure would be every whit as absurd as 
to prevent their talking until they can read. About 
twenty years ago, Mr. Hickson, the energetic pioneer 
of school music, formed a society, published books, 


The lecture before us | 
i yes © ag es | and the Fall of the Greek Empire. 


Studies from History. Vol. I. By the Rev. W1LLIAM 
H. Rute. London: Mason. 


Two biographes are contained in this volume—of | 


Richard J. and the Third Crusade; and Mohammed II. 
Nor are they 


| merely such narratives as we find in the formal his- 


| tories: 


} words, 


they are really memoirs of the 
monarchs—the life of Richard the First being at least 
twenty times longer than in Hume. Nor is this 
expansion produced by disquisition or mere writing ; 
it is the result of careful reading by Mr. Rule of the 
old chroniclers, from whom he has gathered every 
incident relating to the lives of his heroes which they 
have recorded, giving them usually in their own 


the times treated of will be obtained by young readers 


| from the volume before us than from any history with 


offered prizes, delivered lectures, and in other ways | 


started the subject. He was soon followed by Mr. 
Turner, whose system has long been before the public, 
and claims notice from the soundness of its principles. 
Mr. Crampton’s “ School Pieces,” which, we believe, 
were the first part-music written for schools, appeared 
at this time; and, while supplying a want, contributed 
very much to raise the character of the music in 
elementary schools. 
vastly extended and expedited by Dr. Kay and Mr, 
Hullah, and the contemporaneous efforts of Mainzer. 

Though there have been too much exclusive pre- 
tentions to excellence, with a disingenuous ignoring 
of the labours of others, in Mr. Hullah’s procedure, 
yet without doubt he has succeeded in rendering 
music distinctively a national study with us. 

It has been objected that we have as yet very few 
and imperfect results of this elementary musical 
teaching. It is true that our National-school girls do 
not turn out Malibrans or Linds, nor the boys Bra- 
hams or Rubinis; nor is it professed they should, any 


The movement, however, was | 


which we are acquainted. It will be an excellent 
addition to the school library and the class reading- 


book. 


Science. 


Maaqne tism, Voltaic Ele ctricity, ge. By THOMAS 
Tate. Light and Heat. By the same. London. 
AnoturEr of the School Series which Mr. Gleig is 
editing. Mr. Tate has described the elements of the 
sciences in a more simple and intelligible form than 
is usually found in school-books, so that it is really 
fitted for the use of beginners. 
Logic for the Young. By the Author of “ Logie for 

* the Million.” London: Longman and Co. 

AN abridgment of Dr. Watts’s Logic, which is, perhaps, 
as good a system as any other. But we object alto- 
gether to the science of logic. Its tendency is directly 
to cramp the mind, 
tute words for ideas, form for substance, fallacy for 
truth. We, therefore, regret that 
should be given to the teaching of it to children. 

it rather be banished from our schools altogether. 


Let 


Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davin Pacer, 
F.G.S. London: Blackwood and Son. 
Tuts little treatise professes ‘to furnish an elementary 
outline of the science of geology.” We are sorry to 
be obliged to say of it, as of so*many works professing 
to be elementary. that it is anything but what it 
professes to be. “An elementary book should use the 
simplest language—avoid, whenever it is possible to 
do so, technical terms; and it should explain every 


individual | 


Hence a much more accurate conception of | 


| that we 


to confound the reason, to substi- | 


any temptation | 


| ANorHer of the ‘‘ E 


| order in which it 


phrase that is not within the ordinary range of our | 


common experience. The writer should assume that 
his readers are utterly ignorant of the subject, and he 


should address them as he would talk to a child, never | 
| for a moment forgetting that what seems familiar to 


him is strange tothem. Mr. Page has not done this. 
Thus, in the very first page we find such an expression 
as this. Speaking of rocks, he says, some are hard 
and compact, “others soft and incoherent.” Surely 
this would puzzle a youth. The same fault pervades 
the entire work. In other respects—that is to say, 


in its arrangement—in its copious and methodical | 


exposition of the principles of geology, and of the 
facts it has revealed.—Mr. Page’s volume is entitled 
to all commendation. It is a good book for those who 





more than the teaching of drawing should turn these | have made some progress already, but not for be- 


youths into artists. ‘The exquisite perfection of voice 


ginners. 


| forth. 
| more than ciphering. 


by the number that have been tried and found to fail. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be worse than the old 
grammars which puzzled our own childhood. The 
one before us is a vast improvement upon its prede- 
cessors, for it does make itself intelligible in the shape 
of question and answer. We can conceive of further 
progress yet in the same direction—simplicity, which 
is of the essence of an educational book. 


Elements of the Latin L mquage. Part I. Rudimentary 
By Epwarpv WooprorpbkE, Inspector of 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 


Grammar. 

Schools, 

and Co. 
THERE is a good deal of originality in this Latin 
grammar; but we doubt if the author has been quite 
successful in his endeavour to simplify it. He gives 
tabular views of declensions, &c., which are useful to 
persons already acquainted with a language, but are 
only calculated to puzzle boys. We are somewhat 
surprised to find it in asecondedition. Itis an excel- 
lent grammar for persons who are teaching themselves 
but not for schools. 


Geography. 
Scripture Geography, with Illus 
Letterpress. By WatteER M‘Leop. The Maps by 
Epwarp WELLER. London: Longman. 
Maps of the Holy Land and of the countries men- 
tioned in Scripture, with minute descriptions that 
explain them thoroughly. This atlas will be a 
valuable aid to Scripture reading. 


trative 


An Atlas of 


A Simple Catechism of Geography. By Mrs. Giron. 
London: Relfe. 

DrstGNep for very young children, the first lessons in 

fact. It has our unqualified commendation. It is the 

best, because the most truly simple and elementary, 

It should be in every child’s 


have seen. 


hands. 


Languages. 


M. pE Bravvorstn has published a second edition 
of his excellent New System of Conjugation of the 


Fre nch Verbs. ««. Wilson.) 


A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning 
French. Part Il. By £E. Husson. London: 
Simpkin and Co. 

Mr. Husson has adopted the natural method of learn- 


| ing a language, namely, first the acquisition of words, 


then of pronunciation, then of grammar. In truth, 
the alphabet should be almost the last thing taught, 
instead of the first; or rather, it should immediately 
precede grammar, which is the final accomplishment 
in acquiring a langnage. Here the natural order is 
followed, and the teaching is mainly by examples. 


Elementary German Grammar, with E-rercises. By 
Cari Epvuarp AvE. 


lucational Course ” of 


Chambers. 

*the Messrs. 

it is very ele- 
the natural 

rules are ex- 


Chambers. Like the rest of the series, 
mentary. The language is taught in 

I is learned; and the ex 
tremely intelligible, and every rule is illustrated by 
where- 





examples, and these are followed by lessons 
with the pupil his knowledge. It is equally 
useful to those who would teach themselves as to 


the schools. 


tests 


Arithmetic. 

Questions in Arithmetic for the use of the Free Gr 
King Edward the Sixth, Bir ud gram, | y 
Wiutt1amM Turower. London: Simpkinand Co. 
AN ingenious collection of questions, by which the 
pupil’s knowledge of the rules of ciphering can be 
tested. Wherever it was possible to do so, the 5 have 
a practical appearance, which is always an attraction 
to learners, who prefer realities to abstractions, 
more readily remember them. Thus, in simp 
traction, we have such questions as these: ‘ The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was founded A.p. 915; how 
many years is it to 18462” ‘“ Gunpowder was dis- 
red in 1302; how long is it to 18462’ 
By this contrivance the pupil learns something 
Useful facts, dates, and num- 

bers are stamped indelibly upon his memory. 
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Drawing. 
Free-hand Outline. Part II. Outline from Objects, or 


Srom “the Round.” 


3y Joun Be t, 
London: G. Bell. 


Sculptor. 


Tus is the second part of a work undert: iken by Mr. | 


sell, at the request of the Society of Arts. for the 
rudimentary instruction in art of artisans and others, 
and for schools. Its object is to teach the principles 
upon which the forms of objects are to be represented, 
and to suggest simple aids to the student’s natural 
powers of perception and delineation. These sugges- 
tions are applicable to all classes of subjects, from the 
human figure to ornamental decoration ; from a Greek 


vase to a group of bottles, jugs, and a loaf on a cot- | 
The lessons commence with geometric | 


tager’s table. 


figures, as being best for early practice, because their | 


lines are perfect and precise, and of decided but 
simple character; thence the artist conducts his 
pupils to forms in nature, preferring such as are of a 
beautiful and perfect character, so that the eye may 
become early imbued with the qualities of beauty, 
while acquiring those of preciseness. In this manner 
simple flowers, groups of leaves, shells, and 
architectural ornament, form the examples through 
which the learner is taken, every step being familiarly 
explained and made more clear by drawings. 
work is far in advance of any book pretending to 
teach the art of drawing which has yet been given to 
the public, 


vases, 


French. 

Poetry of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, D. 
Ber mqer. Dedicated to the Young. 
GRAESER. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 

HIlurne we have a selection from the above-named 

poets, printed in French, and avowedly published for 

the use of English students. Every schoolboy who 
has passed beyond his avoir and his étre knows how 
much more difficult it is to read the poetry than the 
prose of a foreign language. The nature of poetry, its 
tropes and its idealism, create this difficulty. It is, 
therefore, evident that the student can best be drawn 
to the perusal of foreign poets by presenting the compo- 
sitions of such poets in the most pleasing and simple 
mode. Lyrics, which plainly narrate a story, or 
nat irally describe a feline, are the surest attraction 
to those whose knowledge of a foreign language is 
imperfect. It is by such means and such selections 
that M. Graeser seeks public approval; and we cor- 
dially recommend his work—printed in a cheap form— 
as a pleasing induction to the study of elegant 
French literature. : 


lavigne, and 
By Cuares 





First meen s for Children. 


The Young Child's Lesson Bor Book. By WitutAM Corr 

Liverpool: Howell. 
Mr. Corr objects very wisely to the old plan of 
teaching children letters before syllables. The sounds 
of the E englis h alphabet are not at alldike the sounds 
by which the individual letters are expressed when 
combined with others. Hence the perplexity of 
children when first told that c a, spells ka; there being 
no resemblance whatever between the 
pronounced and the syllable given as an illustration. 
Mr. Cort, therefore, 
that really express the elementary sounds 
language; and, at the same time, 
to recognise them by the sight, carrying out prac- 
tically the admirable principle he thus enumerates: 
*“ As far as possible the spelling of words should be 
avoided upon commencing the study of a language; 
their sound and the appearance of their printed con- 
struction being the most easy and _ substantial 
associations for the impression of the words upon the 
memory.” 


he educates the eye 





and Second Schoolbooks. By WALTER 
M‘Lrop. (Gleig’s Series.) 
THESE teach the art of reading and writing simul- 
taneously. They give, first, the lines and curves by 
which letters are formed ; : 
letters; then they teach syllables; then words; and, 
lastly, exercises prac tise the learner in the use of 
those words. It is an original and a promising design. 


My First 


: Apparatus, &c. 





A Hand Atlas for Class-Teaching. By 
M‘Lreop. London. 

A very small atlas—the very smallest we have seen. 

It contains no less than twenty-nine maps. This 


WALTER 





is one of the School Series edited by the Rey. G. R. 
Gleig. 
“Reading Books. 
True Stories for Children from Ancient History. 
Lon don : Tallent and Co. 


A coLLection of short stories from ancient history, 
told in a manner well calculated to please children. 
Striking events are selected, such as those for which 
Leonidas, Sardanapalus, and Xerxes are famous; and 


This | 





Grammar. 
Introduction to English Grammar. London: Chambers. 
Anoruer of “* Chambers’s Educational Course.” The 
plan of it is admirable. It begins with the most 
elementary rules of language, aud upon each one 
short lessons are given, the answers to which the 
pupil is to repeat or write; so that, instead of the 
example being made for him, and which he may 
learn by rote, the exercises require him to “supply | 
capitals, where requis site, in a given sentence,” to 
point out verbs in the following w ords,” and so forth. 


| 





Miscellaneous. 

Bell's Popular Ste nography: a System of Shorthand 
Writing. Third Edition, Edinburgh: Kennedy. 
We learned in our youth Harding’s system of short- 
hand. It was a failure; for it was not short enough. 
There were too many loops. Bell’s system, now be- 
fore us, avoids this objection, and appears to be as 
simple and short as it would be possible to make 
signs consistently with the power of reading them 
afterwards. That is the real difficulty in all systems 
of shorthand. Great care should be taken in choosing 
the best; for, being once learned, it is difficult, if not 

impossible, to wzlearn it and learn a new one. 





Lesson Book of Common Things and Ordinary Conduct. 
Edinburgh : Chambers. 

most useful of “*Chambers’s Educational 
Course,” and quite a novelty in school-books. It is 
designed to convey simple rules for self-governance, 
as prescribed by the laws of nature, for the regulation 
of sleep, cleanliness, clothing, and lodging; 
hints for housekeeping, food, temperance, exercise, 
and recreation; the first principles of industry, and 
of the relationship of labour and capital; the duties 
of citizenship; and a gathering of general maxims, 
all calculated to be eminently serviceable in after-life, 
and which could not be too early inculeated upon 


OnE of the 


some 


| children at a time when the impressions made upon 


| school and family ; 


| —_ 


letter c as | 


begins his teachings with syllables | 
of our | 


then they pass on to perfect | 


| Runnymede, Chalgrove, 
Runny le, Chalgrov 


the language is always comprehensible to the young. | ea incible Armada fitted out ? 


This should be one of the 
course of instruction in every 
for it is one of the most valuable 
contributions which even the Messrs. Chambers ‘have 
made to the cause of education. 


the mind are indelible. 
regular books in the 





Some small books that have come in late in the | 
quarter must, on that account, be dismissed very 
briefly. A tenth edition of M. Lepage’s French Con- | 


versation (E. Wilson) is a set of useful exercises of a 
practical character to accustom the learner to French 
words and phras es. Dr. H. Owgan has issued a 
literal translation into English cf J/orace (Kelly), 
which will much assist students by saving the waste 
of time over a dictionary. Willie's First Drawing 
Lessons (Bosworth) is an excellent volume for begin- 
ners with the pencil, the instruction being conveyed i in | 
familiar dialogues; and the drawings w hich illustrate 
2 which Willie is to copy, being very good. 

e Head and Heart is a curious volume ‘of mis- | 
cellanie 3 on all sorts of subjects, called “ A Guide for | 
Youth ;” but by whom written itis not stated. It looks 
like a periodical——Three very pretty litle volumes 
at Oxford Pocket Classics have been sent to us by 

he publisher (Mr. Parker). They are most tempting 
so diminutive in size, so that the pocket will carry 
them; but with a bold, clear type. English notes 
for the use of schools are appe nded. In this welcome 
edition we have the Georgics and the Bucolies of Virgil 
and the Odes of Horace.x——Another small French 
book by M. Lepage is Le Petit Causeur, or First | 
Chatterings in French, an appropriate title, for that is 
precisely what it is, and was designed to be—a book 
for beginners. 








| 





SPECIMEN OF EXAMINATION 
FOR TRAINING - SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS. 


QUESTIONS 
AND PUPIL 


ENGLISH HISTORY. | 
1. Name the Queens that have ruled in England. | 
To what houses did they respectively be long, and | 
whom did they marry ? 

Describe the person and character of William I. | 

3. Give an account of the laws passed in the reign | 
of Henry Til. 

Account for the origin of the following terms :— | 
Plantagenet, Curfew, Parliament, England, Cinque 
Ports 

What events are connected with the following 
dates ?—1066, 1215, 1346, 1605, 1707. 

Describe the Statute of Mortmain, or the Magna 
Charta. 

7. What historical events are connected with 
Fotheringay, Barnet, Sedge- 
moor, Edge-Hill ? 
8. Give a bricf account of the reign of Henry II., 
or ae II. 
When, t 


yy whom, and for what purpose, was the 


Describe its fate. | 





| they enlarge it, they rise. 


| smaller. Cod 


| made from fish; as es 


10. Z whose reigns did the following men ra and 
for what are they respectively noted ?—Spenser, 
Stowe, Lord Bacon, Addison, Hampden. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. What are Carnivorous Mammalia? and why 
are their intestines shorter than those of herbivorous 
—— ? 

2. Describe fully the manner in which the Ox, the 
Poke the Bear, the Hedgehog, and the Narwal, 
defend themselves against their enemies. 

3. What is there remarkable in the structure of 
the hind legs of the workers in a hive? What is the 
use of such an organisation ? : 

4, What indications of Wisdom do you notice in 
the shape of birds, in the disposition of ‘their feathers, 


| in the position of their eyes, and in the structure of 
| their legs ? 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Show, by examples, the different sounds of a; 
dis tinguish between the name, and the sound, or power 
of a letter; and tell which are nasals and which 
—— 

What modifications have Nouns? Form the 
Pd of genus, calx, apex, scoria, and @ and ¢ when 
used as nouns. 

3. Construct sentences showing the words which 
agree with each of the following in composition :— 
wiser, so, such, more, better, as, whether, both. 

When does the subject of a sentence not precede 
the verb? and in what cases does the inversion of the 
object take place ? 





NOTES OF LESSONS. 


ON FISHES. 

1. Where found.—In seas, ponds, rivers, lakes. 
Have certain limits, beyond whic h they do not pass. 
Some found at or near the surface, some taken at 
great depths. 

Form or shape.—Wedge-shaped form, but fitted 
to cleave the water. Some are flat, as sole and tur- 
bot; others are like a globe, as the globe-fish. 

3. Locomotion —Have no limbs, 
feet, but move by means of fins, which are called by 
various names. Tail-fin (c: audal) most powerful ; by 
means of it, they can turn in any direction. Fins act 
as oars; serve to balance the fish ; to keep them in 
proper position, &e. Fish can rise or fall in water by 
means of an air-bladder, placed beneath the spine. 
When they compress this bladder, they sink; when 
Why is this ? Sole, tur- 
bot, and some others, have no air-bladder. 

4. Respiration.—Breathe not by means of lungs, but 
by means of gills, placed on each side of the neck. 
Blood is purified by the air in the water, which enters 
by the mouth, and passes out from under the gill- 
Blood of fishes red and cold. 

5. Senses.—Eyes large, generally without eyelids ; 
vision keen, but it does not extend to a great dis- 
tance. Eyes placed, for most part, on the side of the 
head; some are placed so as to enable them to look 
upwards. Sense of smell acute; nerves of this organ 
large, and spread over great extent of surface. Long 
thought they could not hear; now known that they 
do, but their organs of hearing less perfect than those 
of beasts and birds. 

Reproduction—Produced from eggs or spawn. 
Increase is very great; from a herring more than 
thirty thousand, and from the cod jish more than three 
millions of eggs have been taken. Spawn placed in 
sand, seaweed, gravel, or floats on the surface of the 
water, where the heat of the sun hatches it. Eel 
and some others bring forth their youngaalive. 

7. Teeth.—Teeth fitted to seize and hold their vic- 
tims. Some are like hairs of a fine brush; some are 
bent like hooks, and barbed. Why is this? Wol/- 





such as legs and 


covers. 


| fish can easily break in pieces the shells of the fish on 


which it feeds. Some have no teeth, as the sturgeon. 

8. Covering.—Most covered with scales, which 
differ in form and colouring. In each scale is a small 
hole, from which an oily matter comes. This renders 
the passage of the fish easier through the water. 


| Why should these holes be most abundant about the 


head ? 


9. Means of Escape, §c.—Sometimes the skin is of 


| the same colour as the bottom of the rivers or lakes; 


in some cases, they have spines, which act as 
swords or spears. Shark and swordfish have for 
| formidable weapons; and some have the power of 
giving a severe electric shock. 

10. Uses.—Food for man. Larger also prey on 
gives us oil. Cod-diver oil useful in 
from the skins of sharks, we m: ike shagreen ; 
from the sturgeon we get isinglas S$; cav iar, a food iu 
great request in some countries, is made’ from the 
roes of the sturgeon, the carp, and some others 


dise *aASES 5 


sharks’ fins are an article of commerce from the coasts 
sof various kinds 
nce of anc hory, a fish of the 
herring tribe, found thin fly in the Mediterranean. 


W. ML. 


of Arabia and Persia to China. Sauces 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 











FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 
THE FRENCH PENSIONNAT. 

Manuel Général ; on, Manuel de U’ Instruction Pri- 

maire. Paris. 1833-1854.. 
Annales de l’ Education. Par M. Guizor. 

1811. 
Diperor has observed that, next to the wants of 
the body, nothing tends so strongly to unite man- 
kind together as the wants of the soul. “Edu- 
cation,” he says, “softens the character, enlightens 
us in our duties, subtilises vice, smothers or 
veils it. Education inspires the love of order, 
the love of justice, the love of virtue. It accele- 
rates the development of taste in all the affairs 
of life. . . . The sciences awaken the desire 


Paris. 


of distinction; and from this spring the ideas of 


honour and glory —the two sentiments which, 
elevating and enlarging the mind, spread at the 
same time a tint of delicacy on manners and con- 
versation.” Imbued with these notions of educa- 
tion, it was, that the French people, after the 
events of 1830, began to think that something 
better than glory and Jesuitic mummeries were 
necessary to insure the prosperity, dignity, and 
happiness of a people. Louis-Philippe, then so 
anxious to promote the public welfare, entered 
into the views of eminent men, who submitted to 
him a plan of popular education. ‘This plan, 
being framed into a projet de loi, was adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies, and sanctioned by 
the King, under the title of “ Lot de [Instruction 
Prinaire.” The object of the present article is 


EDUCATIONAL 


|animates the French system of education. In 


LITER 


| England, it is well known that, except in the 


ease of the National and British schools, the 
office of teacher is open to all. Any one who has 
the means, how slender soever his qualifica- 


| tions, may open a school and exercise the impor- 


| public mind? 
| mistress in France. 


tant function of teacher. He has no diploma to 
produce, no certificate of moral character, to 
satisfy any public authority, or the parents of 
children who may be intrusted to his care, that 
he is a fit and proper person to engage in the all- 
important work of educating and instructing the 
young. This is liberty indeed, but liberty with- 
out guarantee; and true liberty ought ever to 
produce its guarantee to the public. Let us 
admit that a little unnecessary restraint is put 
upon the liberty of teaching in France; how far 
is it compensated by the good effect it has on the 
Let us speak only of the school- 
She is justly ranked above 
the ordinary stations of life. Having been re- 
ceived within the pale of the University, which 
has acknowledged her merits, she ranks as a 
public functionary, to whose office is attached a 
certain degree of respect. The respect paid to 
her impresses the mind of the pupil, who is 
always disposed to listen with attention to advice 


| from a person she reverences. 


to expose some of the more prominent features | 


of this law, as well as to convey some notion of 


the character of the education afforded to young ; 
ladies in the private school, called the Pensionnat, | 


or Maison d’Education pour les jeunes demoiselles. 


The French law, attaching the highest degree | 


of importance to the proper education of the 
young, is especially careful that none but trained 
and qualified teachers 
this highly responsible duty. The teacher must 
be at least eighteen years of age before he can 





be it of an inferior or superior degree, normal or 
otherwise, in any commune, rural or urban. He 
has to produce to the mayor of the commune a 


shall be entrusted with { 


diploma of capacity obtained, after examination, | 


according to the degree of the school, inferior or 
superior, he wishes to establish ; and a certificate 
of good character, delivered upon the attestation 
of three municipal councillors, or by the mayor 
of the commune in which he may have resided. 
The schoolmistress must also have a legal autho- 
risation before she can open a school. The con- 
travention of these articles of the law is severely 
punished. He who opens a school without hav- 
ing first complied with the requirements of the 


law may be fined from fifty to two hundred | 


francs, and the school is closed. In case of con- 
tuimacy the delinquent is liable to be sentenced 
to from fifteen to thirty days imprisonment, and 
to a fine of from one to four hundred francs. The 
law further declares that the communal com- 
mittee shall have inspection of the private as 
well as of the public schools of the commune. 


Every communal school has a local committee of 


surveillance, and a superior committee for each 
district. To the first is given the charge of the 
details, and particularly of the matériel of in- 
struction; the other is charged more especially 
with the moral direction. Thus, the teacher is 
not able to withdraw himself from proper super- 
intendence. He is made responsible for what 


he teaches and the manner in which he teaches. | 


He is protected from the injudicious interference | 


of the public, and the scholar is secured against 
the incapacity, caprice, or tyranny of an indi- 
vidual. 


We in this country, who are accustomed to | 
individual liberty and unconstrained action in | 
methods of education, may consider such rules | 
arbitrary, and believe, perhaps, that under the | 


restraints of such legislation education becomes a | 
mere routine, and that the teacher has neither | 


occasion nor liberty to exercise his own judg- 
ment. 
among ourselves; but when we consider the im- 
portance of a judicious and sound education, and 
the influence—the almost permanent influence 


—which it has on our children, we cannot but | ; : 
admire the wise and enlightened spirit which | the officers of state alone receive some kind of | obedience and instruction pleasant to them, and 


Such a law would, no doubt, annoy many | 


| real as the other, which Providence has placed in the 


So far the law as it respects the communal 
The private schools are not so much 
under the immediate control of the authorities. 
The surveillance exercised over them not bearing 
upon the method, does not in fact shackle the 
liberty of teaching. 

We now proceed to give, from the letter of the 
law, some account of the subjects taught in the 
primary schools of France :— 


schools. 


Primary instruction is elementary or superior. 
Elementary primary instruction comprises, necessa- 
rily, moral and religious instruction, reading, writing, 
the elements of the French language and of arithme- 
tic, and a knowledge of the legal system of weights 
and measures. Superior primary instruction com- 
prises, necessarily, notions of physical science, natural 








. : ; : | history applicable to the uses of life, linear drawing, 
found and direct any educational establishment, | A 


vocal music, gymnastics, the elements of history and 
geography of France. This programme may be am- 
plified according to the wants or resources of the 
locality. 

This is the education which the Government 
of France provides for the son of the humblest 
citizen or peasant, without any extraordinary 
tax on his industry. ‘The poor child is entirely 
educated by the state. He wears no badge to 
show that he is the recipient of a public and 
gratuitous education; in acquiring knowledge 
he is never made conscious of class-degradation. 

This degree of instruction (M. Guizot in his own 
eloquent style observes) should be common to both 
town and country; it should enter into the humblest 
hamlet as well as into the largest city, wherever a 
human creature is to be found on the entire soil 
of France. By means of instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, it provides for the most | 
essential wants of life; by that which introduces the | 
scholar to a knowledge of the legal system of weights 
and measures, and of the French language, it implants | 
everywhere, and causes to grow up, the spirit of unity 
and French nationality; and, lastly, by moral and reli- 
gious instruction, it provides for an order of wants as 


hearts of the poor as well as the rich of this world, 
for the dignity of human life and the protection of 
social order. 

Such are the principal features of the law 
which emanated from the Revolution of July, 
and in which, for the first time, a French Go- 
vernment has shown some solicitude for the | 
instruction of women. From the earliest 
this important question has either been carelessly | 
conducted or intentionally neglected. It is not } 
until we reach the flourishing days of Greece } 
that we find some attention given to it. The 
Romans, above all, had great regard to the proper 
education of women, and the “ Dames Romaines ” 
may claim great share in forming the grandeur 
of the Empire. 

In most of the countries of the East, female | 
education is not only neglected, but forbidden. | 
Thus we read that in China, where the smallest 


ages | 


| village has a school, where science is the supreme 


| 


qualification and the only title to grandeur, “ the 
rules of Oriental decency rigorously keep the 
female sex from the school.” The daughters of | 





ATURE, &c. 


instruction at home. Thus, without exaggera- 
tion, we may say, that one nineticth of the 
women of China remain in complete ignorance. 

Though the system of education for young 
ladies in France leaves much to be desired, it is 
still superior to any that has been adopted in 
many of the other countries of Europe. French 
philosophers, of late years, have often turned 
their thoughts towards the important question of 
female education, and see in a better system of 
directing the female mind a new source of national 
grandeur, of private happiness, and public pros- 
perity. We must not, however, anticipate the 
future, but confine ourselves to what exists in 
the present. We proceed, therefore, to describe 
the Pensionnat; or, as we should say in this 
country, the “ ladies’ boarding-school.” 

The first thing considered in establishing a 
school is to obtain an eligible situation for the 
building. It usually stands in an open place, and 
care is taken that there is sufficient space for a 
playground and gymnasium; as, in France, it is 
not the custom to take young ladies out walking 
daily, as in England. 

The house must be spacious, with large and 
airy dormitories, so that each pupil may have a 
bed to herself, two pupils sleeping together not 
being considered proper in France. 

The pupils take their meals in a room, called 
the refectory ; and there is another apartment, 
under the name of Garde-Meuble, in which the 
clothes of the young ladies are kept in order and 
repair by an attendant, called the Lingere. 

On entering the school-room we see everything 
going on quietly, calmly, and always gracefully. 





There is no hurrying of the pupils from one 
lesson to another. ‘The school is usually divided 
into four or five classes, that instruction may be 
delivered gradually, as there is nothing more 
ineflicacious than to make young people learn 
too many things at a time. 

The first thing a French girl has to do is to 
learn her own language: to this branch of educa- 
tion an especial attention is given. A young lady 
studies her native tongue year after year, from 
the elements of the grammar to the last rule of 
rhetoric. The same study is afterwards continued 
under the name of Cours de Littérature, 
Style. Nowonder, then, that the language of the 
iation shoull become renowned for elegance, 
clearness, fluency, and gracefulness. When a 
young lady begins to understand her own lan- 
guage, she usually studies a foreign one; but itis 
seldom that she learns it thoroughly. 

Next inimportance to the study of the French 
language, the teacher insists upon the pupil 
acquiring a knowledge of the history and geo- 
graphy of France. To learn intimately all that 
relates to these is the rule in French education. 
The arts, such as music, painting, drawing, 
dancing, and writing, are taught by qualified pro- 

In the schools there are also governesses 
sous-maitresses), whose duties are to superintend 
the studies appointed by the professors, to teach 
the minor branches of education, as well as history, 
geography, the elements of the sciences, and to 


Cours de 


fessors. 


| give instruction in those fancy works in which 


French ladies exhibit so much taste and skill. 
Neither is religion neglected in those schools. 
The pupils are either taken to church to receive 
religious instruction, or receive it in the school 
from one of the priests of the parish; and about 
the age of eleven or twelve they are admitted to 
the premiére communion. Upon the mistress 
depends the elegance, gracefulness, politeness, and 
style of the school, as well as the moral direction 
of the minds of the scholars. Unfortunately, 
more care is taken to adorn the mind and body 
than to train the heart and the understanding. 
There are, however, rules adopted in the 
schools, private or communal, which are worthy 
of notice. We shall only mention a few. 


| Scolding and punishments are as much as pos- 
| sible avoided, and bodily punishment is entirely 
| forbidden in all 


schools under the control of 
the Government ; and public opinion is no less 
strongly opposed to the infliction of punishments 
calculated to degrade the pupil in his own esti- 
mation and in the of his schoolfellows. 
Pupils are not aliowed to denounce each other ; 
and they are taught to be obedient and studious, 
not from any feeling of fear, but by making 


eyes 
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THE CRITIC, 








by teaching them to appreciate the benefits of 
Emulation is excited and kept alive 
by compositions made every week, by the hope 
of obtaining marks of approval (satisfecits) every 


education. 


fortnight, and above all by the prospect of prize 
at the end of the scholastic year. 
are fixed by the University. 
comparison with those granted in England. 


The distribution of prizes in every school is 
In the communal 


quite a solemn ceremony. 


uneducated ; whereas, from the gigantic move 
ment of their industrial energies, from their vas 
commercial contact with regions ten thousanc 
miles away, and from their incessant action a 


s | central force and fire on the most vigorous, anc 
The holidays 
They are few in 


in the world—it may be boldly averred that 
though not in the ideal sense, or in the Greek anc 


educated as the English. 


schools it is always presided over by Governmental | achieved that national unity towards which they 


authorities, accompanied by the notable persons | 
The | 
distribution of prizes in the Penstonnats is a very 
pretty sight, as well as a very interesting cere- 
into ¢ 
writings, 
drawings, and charming pieces of fancy-work of 
The spacious class-rooms are ele- 
gantly decorated, and fitted to receive a numerous 
are all dressed 
simply but elegantly in white muslin; and it is 
interesting to see so many young faces flushed | 
with emotion arising from hope or anxiety. They 
all sit on a platform, where also are seated those 
who have been invited to distribute the prizes. 
It is pleasant to see some old philosopher, or 
some stern-looking officer of the Government, 
bringing up a smile on his face and calling forth 
his softest voice to congratulate the happy young 
girl, while at the same time he places on her head 
a wreath of laurel. The ceremony, which has been 
opened by a concert, to show the musical talents 
of the pupils, as well as to render the entertainment 
pleasant, is closed with some gay chorus, 
and the pupils, more or less happy, look now for 


of the place and members of the clergy. 
mony. Part of the house is converted 

gallery for exhibiting the paintings, 
the pupils. 
The ladies 


company. young 


more 


the pleasure of being taken home. 


The young lady of sixteen or seventeen, who 
first came to school a little girl, will now leave 
She leaves 
the school-room and enters the drawing-room 
Her deport- 
ment is easy and natural; because her native 
disposition has never been constrained, but only 


it an accomplished young woman. 


without timidity or awkwardness. 


directed. The French never torment nature in 
their children. They direct it towards what 
they think proper; but take care not to touch 
its originality. If from this elegant and worldly 
education a little of the luxury were taken away, 
and replaced by simple but sound notions of the 


young girl’s future duties as a daughter, a mother, | 


and member of the human family, French educa- 
tion would be a model for other nations to follow. 

The law to which this article refers is the same 
which, having been promulgated in 1833, remained 
in force till 1851. Modified as it now is under 
the present Government, it can be but temporary; 
we have, therefore, kept to the letter of the law 
of 1833, which was inspired by the patriotic, 
philanthropic, and liberal feelings of the eminent 
men of that epoch. 





GERMANY. 


Levana, oder Erziehlehre (“ Levana, or the Theory 
of Education.”) By J.P. F.Ricutrrr. Berlin. 
THERE is not now, as there was a few years ago, 
any tendency to underrate the importance of 
education ; but we are likely to suffer from an 
idea too limited of its character and objects. As 
a remedy for this, transcendental speculations 


and an array of abstract principles will less avail | 


than a history of what education has been in 
every country and in every age, and a vivid 
portraiture of those great and good men who 
from the remotest times devoted themselves té 


the interesting and arduous work of educational | 


reformers. ‘There is even to the savage an edu- 
cation: the superstitions and the habits of his 
people ; the peculiarities of the land he inhabits, 
and not the least of these its climate; his training 
for the chase or for war—these are his educa- 
tion. But then first could there be a definite, 
an organic scheme of education, when lawgivers 
arose ; since it is impossible to legislate effec- 
tually without regard to those on whose un- 
spoiled impressionable minds you wish to stamp 
the sacredness and the majesty of the law. The 
more, however, religiously and politically, the 
State is a unity, the more its citizens are nou- 
rished and developed by public influences—the 
less is there need of any special enactments for 
building the young into a noble manhood. This 
is apt to be forgotten when education in England 
is spoken of: because the means of primary 
instruction do not abound amongst the English, 
they are commonly pictured in the mass as 


4; an educated nation. 


not. 


the lawgiver, art, poetry, and religion. 


left imperfect. 


be the wonder of mankind. In the same way, 


the Jews were formed by legislation, and never 


attained to culture. Whatever culture the Ro- 


mans had was borrowed, and was not a thing 


which their hearts instinctively sought. The 
Chinese, compressed and stiffened into monotony 
by a traditional legislation, are educated, not 


cultured. The centuries intervening between the | 


downfall of Paganism and our own day were the 
long and rich education of humanity : a corre- 
sponding and crowning culture of humanity has 
| yet tocome. In the absence of culture, a teach- 
ing through minute intellectual details 
since the Reformation, prevailed in Europe ; so 
that the third stage in the history of educa- 
tion would be characterised as the dogmatic 
stage. It would be a most tragical retro- 
gression, unless it were obviously preparing 
a grander culture even than that of the 
Athenians. For a history of education, the 
Germans have most industriously accumulated 
materials ; but perhaps more acquaintance with 
the public and private life of the ancients must 
be acquired before such a history can be added 
to the number of matured and finished literary 
masterpieces. 
as fact and suggestion, may still be most pro- 
fitably studied. 
begins where it breaks into biography; so here. 
But the educational reformer of early times had 
something else to battle for than the educational 
reformer at present. Then, as religion, poetry, 
and art combined to promote national culture, 
the fear would be lest through such consummate 
culture the stringency of law should be relaxed, 
and education in the more limited sense en- 
feebled. Classing, for instance, Plato, without 


would be considered so mainly to the extent that 
| he wished a revival of neglected and an improve- 
ment of existing law. He would thus be per- 
forming in some measure the part of a country’s 
first legislator. 


pansion of manufactures, the rapid communica- 
tion 


| former is to convert, whenever he can, education 
| into culture. Between, however, those oldest 
| educational reformers and such as are now 
needed and beginning to appear, are they who, 


an idea most inadequate of culture, sought to 
transform society by emancipating the child. Of 
these Rousseau, by all but the grossly prejudiced, 
would be recognised as the chief. It matters not 
whether what he positively taught can be practi- 
cally applied to the children of our own day; he 
had to overthrow an educational despotism—and 
he did it. 
much as an abstraction. He did not squander 
himself round it with a fervent love and an opu 
lent phantasy ; he could not enter into that 
heaven of dreams and delights which hovers over 
the cradle, and is the natural atmosphere of in- 
fancy. What he wanted Pestalozzi had in heaped- 
up measure—the greatest educator that ever was 
brought into fertilising proximity with the indi- 
vidual; though, as must over and over be re- 


peated, the culture of the fatherland includes the | 


education of the individual. ‘Till this principle 


what will ultimately be the most numerous, race 


Roman sense, no modern people is so thoroughly | 
When once they have 


are rapidly marching, there will be no room for | 
lamenting over defective education, whether the 
| provision for primary instruction be ample or | 
The nation which is most a nation, is most 
But this supposes, besides 
The his- 
tory of education would therefore embrace, as its 
second stage, the point where culture came in to | 
complete what the commands of the legislator 
The Spartans were not less edu- 
| cated than the Athenians ; but, having retained 
through all their career, till they sank at last 
into irretrievable degeneracy, the mould which 
their great lawgiver gave them, they shunned as 
a snare and a corruption that culture which was 
the glory of the Athenians, and which will ever | 


has, | 


Meanwhile, the history simply, — 


The true interest of all history [ 


impropriety, among educational reformers, he | 


But now, when, educationally | 
and otherwise, the influence of law is overwhelm- | 
ing—when, from the marvels of science, the ex- | 


between people and people, educational | 
agencies are most abounding—the work of the re- | 


with a very correct idea of education, but with | 


But Rousseau viewed the child too | 





- | is duly understood, duly felt, what Pestalozzi 
t | wrote and what he did must be guide and inspi- 
1} ration. To the Pestalozzian system Fichte gave 
s|a magnificent and heroic development in the 
1 | “Addresses to the German Nation ;” which, for their 
lofty eloquence and adamantine manliness, should 
, | tempt some brave one to clothe them in valorous 
1| English words. This book of Fichte’s is per- 
haps the last true and telling utterance on edu- 
cation, and will hold its ground till God sends a 
| gifted soul to show how the education of the indi- 
vidual rises into national culture, and how this 
must finally enlarge into what has never yet been 
—a culture for universal humanity. 

Of a very different character from Fichte’s 
work is the Levana of Richter. Fichte 
would make all men ‘Titans, hurling rocks, and 
hard and strong as the rocks they hurl. Richter 
would make them all poets; or, if this cannot be, 
would keep them as long under the purple reign 
of illusion as possible. Perhaps it is well that 
our first education should be poetical, even as our 
last should be heroic. But, though there is a 
dash of sentimentalism in everything that Richter 
wrote, he was not the man to whom the poetical 
could ever mean the effeminate or the indolent. 
His own life was resolute enough ; the wonderful 
about it being how one with such tenacity of 
purpose, and whose path so long was bare and 
rugged, could, from disaster, disappointment, and 
despondency, extract such a wealth of imaginings. 
Whenever geniality is looked at as the field in 
which genius must grow, then mighty among the 
mightiest will be Richter. We rise from his 
books so far wiser men as we are more genial 
men than we were before. But the genius that 
springs from geniality alone is not supremest 
genius, otherwise we should be compelled to 
admit that Dickens is superior to Scott—an 
assertion which, if ventured on, would be felt at 
once to be an absurdity. A genial soul has 
intense sympathy with individuals of the human 
race, and with nature as a whole, and in its most 
manifold aspects. For nations, however, and 
their destinies—for mankind and mankind’s 
destinies, it is too much occupied with the last 
good fellow it has met, or the last loveliness or 
the last marvel in sky or earth it has beheld, to 
care exceedingly. Now the Levana is an incom- 
parable work, if education is to be narrowed to the 
| relations of the individual with other individuals, 
and his susceptibilities to the sights and sounds of 
the universe. But Iam a citizen, and I cannot for- 
get that my child is to be a citizen;—and my own 
fate, the fate of my child, carries me back to every 
woe the most awful that has crucified the bosom 
of humanity. Now, if I were simply seeking a 
selfish existence for myself and my child, which 
yet, superficially judged, would not seem selfish, 
I should cultivate in his breast and in my own 
an unbounded geniality. I should be happy— 
he would be happy—we should help within a 
circle larger or smaller to make others happy— 
aceording to the vulgar notion of happiness. 
sut there is a stern and terrible thing called 
duty, with which my geniality must be harmo- 
| nised ifitis to bring forth fruits which, while 
la worthy offering on the altar of the living God, 
can also nourish into noblest life the famished 
and the feeble among my brethren. Now here 
we must confess the Levana is defective. Our 
duties never find us—we find our duties. Were 
| it not so, our mere geniality would be our best 
help and instructor, and the Levana would be as 
valuable as the “ Imitation of Christ.” But he 
| who waits till duties seek him will never have 
any very heavy or trying duties to discharge ;— 
inasmuch as it is by seeking duties that we come 
to a sense of duty ; and, of course, without that 
sense, we cannot determine what is duty, even in 
the circumstances immediately around us. Not the 
| less beautiful and not the less needed are Rich- 
| ter’s teachings. If this age were a heroic age, 
it could afford to despise geniality ; but, as 
it is not a heroic age, all the more indispensable 
is it that it should be genial. We are half 
disposed to say that if it were a genial age 
it could afford to despise heroism : — 
for, unfortunately, it is as destitute of 
geniality as of heroism. Apart, however, from 
the age and its wants, there is much in the 
Levana which will remain eternally true. It does 
what so few works on education are successful in 
doing: it makes the child an object of consum- 
mate interest. Each paragraph is a little poem, 
breaking into perfumed sparkles round his hal- 
lowed head. The three things for which Richter is 
chiefly remarkable are pathos, humour, and wealth 
| of imagery. And they all three lend their lustre to 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
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render the child as sacred in the eyes of the sage 
as he is dear to a mother’s heart. 
style, Richter cannot be considered the most 
original of authors, as he certainly was not the 
profoundest. 


in which those thoughts are illustrated. Unfor- 
tunately, the illustrations are so dazzling and 
accumulated that they hide instead of revealing the 
idea. This is occasionally carried to such an 
extravagant point in these pages, that the child 
for the moment seems no longer the child, but 
only a fairy or a cherub, on whom a bounteous 
hand is raining flowers and gems. Then 


We are less impressed, therefore, | 
by the thoughts in this book than by the mode | 


Except in | 


the | 


good Richter now and then twaddles, as every | 


German, from not being braced and emboldened 


by the sense of a national existence, cannot fail | 


to do; and he is now and then affected; and he 
is now and then, in spite of his hatred to pedantry, 
pedantic; and his similes are now and then more 
ingenious than successful. These are drawbacks, 
and are serious enough to deter fastidious per- 
sons, especially Frenchmen, from reading a man 
in whose utterances the bosom always learns 
much, whether the brain profit or not. Perhaps 
the two strongest objections to the Lerana as a 
guide in education are, that there is too much 
of detailed prescription, and that the indivi- 
duality of children is not sufficiently recognised. 
To enable a child to grow naturally, he should 
not be an object of incessant observation and 
regulation. We should observe and regu- 
late as little as we possibly can. The child is 
his own best educator, if we let him alone. 





Our own holy example, the influence of the invi- | 
sible powers, his deepest, truest instincts, will | 


lead him infallibly on to the godlike. To have 
your glance for ever on him, to be continually 


ordering or restraining, fragmentises instead of 


fructifying, even if what you command and what 
you forbid be wise in the highest degree, and you 


strew on each fragment the most gorgeous Richter- | 


metaphors. Richter’s plan of education might 
be called the psychological, as opposed to the 
dogmatic. He is quite right in attacking the 
dogmatic systems with such triumphant ridicule; 
but his psychology, however poetical, we cannot 
accept as an adequate substitute for dogma. 
The main evil is that the child becomes early too 
self-conscious. If he perceives that you are 
always attending to him—that you are watching 
to fill his sails with a brisk breeze here, and to 
give him additional ballast there—he is driven 
prematurely to grapple with the mysteries of his 
inward life, and his natural relations with the 
universe are irrecoverably gone. The indivi- 
duality of the child is also one grand law in his edu- 
cation. The child is a child, with mind, character, 
temperament, distinctive. 
ciples which apply to the education of all children ; 
but they are few. The thousand-and-one rules 
we are told to follow may none of them be suited 


to the particular child we have to deal with. | 





There are some prin- | 


| 


The intelligent parent, who discerns that the | 


child is his own best and chief educator, will not 
be slow in judging that he can interfere with 
advantage no further than he is illuminated by 
the irrepressible gleamings of the child’s pecu- 
liar faculties. We have known children who 
yearned for praise, yet to whom praise was pain. 
How master such an apparent contradiction ? 
Simply enough. The child yearned for praise; 
but he yearned for sympathy more. Praise, 
therefore, could never be welcome to him except 
in the shape of sympathy. We often take infi- 
nite trouble with the education of a child, yet 
grudge a glance at the difference between him 
and all other children that have ever been born 
into the world. Still, though the objections and 
qualifications we have brought forward seriously 
affect the applicability of much in Richter’s book, 
they lessen in no measure its suggestiveness. 
Whatever is not adapted to the education of the 
child is yet instructive and enchanting alike, as a 
glimpse into one large, loving heart, and into the 
realm of exhaustless fancies of which that heart 
was the monarch. Whilst persuaded, likewise, 
that education must be more epic and less idyllic 
than it was in the nature of Richter to conceive, 
or in his environments to give the hint of, we are 


inclined to put an exalted estimate on the book, | 


its other merits having been frankly and gladly 
admitted by us, as the ablest protest that has yet 
appeared against dead mechanical systems. It is 
the very work to circulate by thousands in Eng- 
land at present. We believe that some years ago 


a translation was published either here or in | 


America, though we have never seen it. We 





| 








P ! 
readers, as we can nowhere trace its path. It | to be pronounced. Can we be deaf and blind to 


probably, from its title, was shunned as some dull 
romance. Yet even by those seeking nothing but 
amusement, unless they were most shallow per- 
sons indeed, the Levana would be found as enter- 
taining as anovel. Let us hope, therefore, that 
when it next appears in an English dress it will 
have readers of every kind—grave and gay— 
those who are anxious to educate their children 
aright, and those whose own education has been 
ruined, and who, tormented how to pass away an 
idle hour, have stumbled on a curious book; 
will see in Richter’s quaint sayings and odd pic- 
tures how much they have lost; perchance they 
may also see how much they may yet gain. One 
delusion the book would surely dispel—a delusion 
so common and so fatal—that to educate means 
merely to inform and to indoctrinate. It would 
be almost vain saying anything to our country- 
men yet about culture; this flashes on us as the 
heritage of the far-coming days. But it would 
be something to convince them that education 
does not signify taking in a cargo, more or less 
worthless, of knowledge. Break down the Penny 
Cyclopedia into minute morsels, which you season 
with the catechism; this seems the net result of 
our stumblings and strivings in the most beauti- 
ful of regions. 


these 


The works of Richter do not easily admit of 


analysis: 
with countless digressions intermixed. 
determined to analyse the present one for the 
reader’s benefit; but have found the task beyond 
our strength, unless we were permitted to be as 
lengthy and digressive as the author. The noblest 
passages in the book are furnished by an address 
to mothers in the part devoted to 
tion. Richter is poetical even when he is nothing 
else, but seldom eloquent. The address to 
mothers, however, is eloquence of the most earnest 
and valiant kind. 
resist such an appeal; wo, wo to her children! 
There is an unpretending but very impressiv 
section on the tendency to unlimited faith in 
childhood, which, as we are writing on a book 
full of digressions, tempts us to a little digression 
of our own. Richter thinks, and so think we, 
that when faith so aboundeth, it is the extremest 
folly to accumulate proofs. Now this 
against a sad and signal error in modern educa- 
tion. While the whole being of the child has 
wonder as its atmosphere and faith as its garment, 
you set yourself to plant a premature scepticism 
there, where doubt would never of itself 


they may be said to be long digressions, 


female educa- 


strikes 


have 
entered, by endeavouring to demonstrate what 
the young heart clings to with its most living, 
most joyous instincts. Ifthe next generation in 
England were to be more unbelieving than all the 
generations that have gone before it, to what 
could the cause be clearly traced? To your 
inconsiderate, your cruel interference with the 
glad, rich faith of childhood’s soul. Even if the 
child do not fall into despairing, mocking unbelief, 
how can he avoid a lean, a captious intellec- 
tuality ? For you, as far as you are aiding 
his development, are sacrificing all the other and 
more fertile faculties to the intellect. Besides, will 
not the child be driven to question the sincerity of 


We had | 


Wo tothe mother who could } 


your own convictions, when you fatigue and tor- | 


ment yourself so infinitely to hammer into him 
with the nails of logic, to fasten into him with 
the hooks of evidence, what he has hitherto 
clung to with warmest breast and most radiant 
imagination? Furthermore, the absolute will of 


the parent is a primordial, an indispensable ele- | 


ment in the moral education of the offspring. 
What all other infallibilities are to the parent, 
that to the child is the parent's infallibility. 


3ut how long will this infallibility be revered— | 


as needful to the child as his natural wonder and 
natural faith, out of which it partly grows, while 
in its turn nourishing both—if the parent him- 
self, by implication, abdicates his infallibility, 
as he most manifestly does when he brings batta- 
lions of arguments to defend positions unattacked, 
and whence he has only to issue his supreme de- 
crees as authority and law ? 


The most sacred | 


and awful things also, if they are to remain sacred | 


and awful, must not be too frequently or fami- 
liarly spoken of. 
symbolic beauty and mystical depth, the more it 
has followed this as chief among its rules of ac- 
tion. Veil after veil had to be lifted, and yet 
veil after veil, and still you saw only afar off the 
Ineffable One. As the Holy of Holies in the 
temple, so must there be a holy of holies in hu- 
man speech. 
have had a name for the Invisible, never but in 


suspect that it must have met with very few | the most solemn and stupendous circumstances 





The more a religion has had of | 


Not the Jews alone, but all nations, | 


such warnings from the human soul in 
grandest, its most adoring moods? Do we not 
see that what we endeavour to prove, in things 
most sacred and awful, becomes the less sacred 
and awful for the proof? We have vulgarised, 
we have cheapened it, simply by dragging it 
through the common thoroughfares of language. 
No: fly from all these mistakes and misfortunes, 
by venerating thy child’s natural faith and natu- 
ral wonder. Thus only can whatsoever is truly 


its 


| venerable grow increasingly venerable to him. 


Such, though in far more glowing, far more 
poetic words, are the counsels which Richter, 
from his high place among immortals, would 
address to those of us to whom the care of young 
immortals is entrusted. Arricus. 





QUERIES. 


Perhaps some of our scholastic friends will 
forward answers to the following queries :— 


1. What is the difference between the phonie and 
phonetie systems of reading ? 
2. What is the best form of organisation for a 


school of ninety children ? 
3. What is the simplest method of teaching sub- 
traction to children ? 


1. What books would you rec 
children that can read words of 


for a class of 


ymmens 


me syllable 














5. What subjects are best adapted for home lessons $ 
6. What is Kneller Hall? For what particular 
duties are the young men there educated ? 
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BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
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COLLEGE, 
Education of Young 
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Ft srther particulars on application to “ A. B.,” Post-office, Wallingford. 


KX HANGE of PUPILS.—The P roprietor of 
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a VACANCY for an IN or OF -DOOR APPRENTICE 
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BOARDING -St( /HOOL ECONOMY.— 
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with every domestic comfort, will be found 
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Post- office, 


Tuk SCHOOL, O AKH AM, RUTLAND.— 
Head-M rhe Rev. W. 8S. WOOD, M.A., 
ite Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The School is endowed with twelve Exhibitions of 404 per annum 
etly unrestricted. There are also sixteen at Cambridge, 
mm 162. to 24L p r annum each, to which it has a claim in 
and two, for Clergymen’s Sons, 
, of about 45. per annum each, to 
of E xhib itioners from Grantham School. 
get to the Head. Master. 


aster 


im in defau 


” For terme, &e., 


OWESTOFT-BY-THE-SE A, aU F FOL = 
4 Christian p sie nmigese mus of securit 
most healthy, attractive, and er abl 
RATION FOR THE PUBL SCH si Navi 
Military Colleges, imparted, exclusively “topo "SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
by a marric 1 ( ik rzyman, aided by a resident University Graduate, 
with foreign masters for the continental langu are requested, in 
consequence of VACANCIES, or for a prospectus to the Rev. R. 
PARKINSON, M.A., Arnold-house, Lowestoft; or to the Rev. FRANCIS 
CUNNINGHAM, Hon. Canon of Norwich, Lowestoft. 


\OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, STOCKWELL- 
/ GREEN, SURREY.—The Rev. Dr. BELL, Principal; with Pro- 
fessional and Assistant Masters. In addition to superior Classical, 
Commercial and Scientific advantages afforded at this Establishment, 
the senior P upils have opportunities of accompanying the Principal to 
and studying the various departments of Litera- 
, and Art, amidst the adr ble illustrations furnished by 
scat Educational Institute The SPRING SESSION is to 
coM ME NCE JANUARY. 18th. Prospectuses on application. 
N.B. An ASSISTANT WANTED; and there is an eligible 
for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 


PARATION FOR OXFORD. 
\ GR ADU ATE of OXFORD, 
4 a College, and 
for several years successfully engaged in tuition therein, is desirous of 


man ir vioribus, formerly a Fellow 
READING in London with a few P: upils preparing fi wrany of the Univer- 
sity examinations or ter holy orders. This presents a favourable 
opportunity for undergraduates during the University vacations. The 
advertiser i is induced to add that, holding with that 
he or, Arn ld, that teaching is a dynamical and not a mechanical art 
res the tricky art of ‘‘cram,” while he 
y with all tne requirements demanded at the several exami- 
nations now existing in Oxford. T the same as in Oxford for 
private tuition, to be arranged according to ours engaged, 
Address “M.A. B.C.L.” ( 330), C are Olfice, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, 
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ige, 


rystal lace 


opening 


literis huma 


A PROPOSAL for EDUCATIONAL SUF- 

4 FRAGE: being an attempt to show that Education is the only 
for a vote; that it should be ascertaine ed by exami- 

and that it would prevent bribe ry, and do more to promote 

Price 6a, 

Royal Exchange. 


nation ; 
State endowments. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, U1, I 
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| 50 The Robin 


. VAIre @ r . 
QCHOC JL BOOKS, SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
‘ and every requisite for School and College use, are supplied by 
RELFE, BROTHEKS, 
liberal terms. 

A Copious MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, with prices of Stationery 
and Se hool  Gandrie 8 for the new year, will be sent free on applica ation. 


\ [ ATERNAL COUNSELS toa DAUGHTER. 

+ By Mrs, PULLAN. No young girl shoul! be without this book ; 

and to those especially who may hereafter be dependent on their own 

exertions, these Maternal Counsels will prove an invaluable guide. 
London: DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 


ProR PRIZES and PRESENTS.—A Work of 
permanent value is BEAUTIFUL POETRY, a sek ction of the 
cest in our age. By the Editors of the Critic Second 
8. : bound in green and gold, or in purp and 
gold, price 7s. 6 i T econd Edition of the Ist Series will be ready 
next week, price 7s. 6d. A copy sent by post to any person trans- 
mitt'ng 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, or by post-office order, to the 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
M. ; CICERONIS: De 
a AMICITIA, Is. 6d.; DE OF 

Pars I. Is. ; Recensuit HENR. ALANUS. 

Dublin: HODGES 


ind SMITH. London: 
(THE EDUCATOR; or, Home, the School, 
and the Teacher. No. IV. The Quarterly Journal of the Cor 
gational Board of Education. 3d. 
COURSE of DRAWING. By 
sheets 30 inches by 20. Part L., 6s. 6d.; Part IL, 8s. 6d, with instruc 
YG METHOD 


tions 
TR AINING SCHOOL SINGIN 
(on the principles of Pestalozzi), Theoretic al and Practical. Adapted 
from th rman by W. J. UNWIN, M.A., Principal of Homerton College. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


150, Aldersgate-street, London, on the most 


NEW GIFT BOOK FOR | YOUNG LADIES. 
Just published, 


ch 


SE 
ICIS, 2s 
12mo. swd. 
SIMPKIN and Co. 


Is. 


ECTUTE, ; 
FINIBUS, 


6d.; Dr 


igre- 


3y Joun Brown. On 


GEORGE BELL, 


SCOTTISH 


WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
PPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS by 
ve WALTER M‘LEOD, Head Master, Model School Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea 

M‘LEOD’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Part I. 
Price Is. 

M‘LEOD’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Part I. 
Price Is. 

M‘LEOD'S E Xi E NDED MULTIPLICATION 
and PENCE TABLES lozen . 

M‘LEOD’S ‘OF ARITHMETIC. 
Price 1s, 

M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. 
rice 6d. 

M'LEOD'S MY SCOND SCHOOL BOOK. 
rice ls. 

M‘LEOD’S HAND-ATLAS for CLASS TEACH- 
ING. Twenty-nine full-coloured Maps. Pr 2s. Gd. 

London, LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
To CATECHISER’S MANU AL, or the 
Church Catechism illustrated and explained. For the use of 

Clergyme ae An —_— asters, and Teachers. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
RAMSAY, 

“We reco; gnise in tt is little manual valuable features which we have 
not met with elsewhere. Both in its outline and details there is great 
ability combined wit siderable ot vality ; and while itis adapted 
for young persons receiving a superior education, and will be found nse- 
ful to very many are it contains muc h that may be brought to bear 

¢ and daily lives of the eldest children in our National 
nu lish ¢ hurehman. 

» * Broken Catechisms ' only confuse rather than clear the 
sense of t wiginal. » manual before us is an attempt :o supply 
this want, anc ttemptitis. It will prove a great help to 
any one who ust al Journal, 

Cambridge: M ACMILLAN and CO.; London: 

186, Fleet-street. 

N EW CLASS-BOOKS by the 
4 SCHOOL-BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

LATIN RUDIMENTS, 12mo. bound, 2s. 

LATIN DELECTUS, Part L, ditto, with Notes 
and Vocabular 

OUTLINES of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 

«* In addition to the above Classical Series, the Assoc iation has 
put blis hed a Complete Series of School Books (English), g of 
Reading Series, Grammars, Arithmetics, Mathematics, Physic als ience, 
Modern Geography Ancient and Modern Schoolroom Maps on Rollers, 
Skeleton Maps on Hers, and Atlas, &c.; a List of which, and a Syla- 
bus showing the Method of Te “au hing the Books, may be had free per 
post, on application to the Publishers 
W. WHYTE and Co., Ex linburgh. 


“How LSTON and Co., London. 


UsIC ey SCHOOLS. 
{RAMPTON’ S SCHOOL PIECES. 
/ Arranged in Three P. ath. Aen Equal Voices, or Two Trebles and a 

Parts I. and II. 1s. each. 

2 suppose there are few schools in the kingdom in whi 
Crampton's simple and beautiful compositions are not sung.”- 
Record, 

CONTENTS (¢ PART IL 
No. 
1 The Busy Beo 20 Field Flowers 
2 Round--Hope 21 May Song 
3 Old England Round—The Lark 
4 The Lady Bird Where the Bee Sucks 
5 The Death of the The Snail 
6 Round— Solitude 25 Youth 
7 The Poor Man'sG 26 Round—Fortitude 
8 The Truthful B 7 Me 
9 Contentment 
10 Round—Poor Tom 
11 The Labourer's Weleome Home 
12 Round—The Labourer’s Return 


Just 
arden 
do all the good that we 


29 The Straightforw: ard Way 
30 Song of the Bees 

Gather ye Rosebuds 
Round —Good there is 

| fouth and May 

| 34 Canon—Kindness 

35 Resolution 

36 Round—Perseverance 


14 Round—Endurance 
15 The Crocus 
16 Summer's Going 
17 Round—Perseverance 
18 Farewell to Winter 
19 Round—Decision 
CONTENTS OF PART IL 
No. 
51 Round— 
The Plough 
Round 
The Traveller 
5 Learning 
5 Thankfulness 
7 Wilful Waste 
Spring 
The Rose 
A Bird in the Tland 
Round—Rosy Morn 
Early to Bed 
A Friend in Need 
Alfred the Great 
London: Prrer and Co., Psternoster-row. 
Sold also by F. PICKTON, British School Depusitory, Borough-road, of 
whom they may be obtained ip Single Sheets, at 6d. per Dozen. 


37 The Schools of Old England 
38 The Blacksmith 

39 Round 

40 The Ant or Emmett 
41 The Mooring 

42 The Cuckoo 

43 The Daisy 

44 Round— 

45 Perseverance 

46 The Lark 

47 Work enough to do 
48 Morning 

Thrush 


London: Printed by JoHN Croc >KFOR D, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, January 1, 1855, 
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